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HERE has been put upon me the difficult task of speaking of 
one of my personal heroes in what should be terms of meas- 
ured appreciation. Dr. Barnard’s personality and influence en- 
tered very early into my own life and played a powerful part in 
shaping my intellectual interests and my personal studies. As 
I look back over the more than thirty years that have passed since 
I first met him, and as I watch the progress of educational thought 
in America and see its multitudinous manifestations, north, south, 
east, west, in the lower schools and the higher, in matters relative 
to the education of men and the opportunities for women, and 
when I reflect upon his own prophecies and insight and exhortations 
and projects, he seems to me more than ever to have been one of 
the great intellectual prophets of our time. 

It is not usual for a college to bear the name of a great leader 
of the intellectual life. We name colleges as a rule from the place 
where they are, or after some founder or benefactor, generous, 
perhaps eminent, and highly regarded. But it is worth more to 
a college to bear a name which has taken its place and will always 
hold its place in the history of the higher education of our Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Dr. Barnard was born in that epoch-making year which we have 
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lately celebrated so widely and in so many ways. In these cele- 
brations we successively found ourselves contemplating the spirit 
and influence of Tennyson and Darwin and Gladstone and 
Mendelssohn and Whittier and Poe. All these were born in 1809. 
On May 25 of that year Frederick Augustus Porter Barnard was 
born in the little hill town of Sheffield in the southwestern corner 
of the State of Massachusetts. Barnard came of the best stock 
known to our nation. He was descended in the sixth or seventh 
generation—his biographer tells us of the facts—from ancestors 
who as the fortune of migration and time would have it, had lived 
close by each other in Warwickshire in the early part of the 17th 
century. The Porters and the Barnards had come early to Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and in the person of their later descendants had 
crossed the hill country to the foot of what we know as the Berk- 
shires. 

Barnard’s intellectual history begins very early. He was in- 
terested in things, in nature, in mechanical devices, and his mark 
was made even among his school fellows and school teachers. It 
is not without interest that when about thirteen or fourteen years 
of age he came to the Stockbridge Academy, the other leading 
pupil there was Mark Hopkins. On more than one interesting 
occasion in the history of the Academy eager debates and argu- 
ments on matters of every kind were carried on between Barnard 
and Hopkins, men widely different in temperament and interest, 
and both men who later made their mark on the history of higher 
education in this land. 

In due time Barnard went to Yale College, where he entered 
and was graduated in the Class of 1828. He tells us something 
about his life at Yale which does much to dissipate the illusion of 
“the good old days of the small college,” which illusion still persists 
even outside of the newspapers and the lecture platform. We 
have been told that in the good old days one wanted to go to a 
small college because of the opportunity for personal contact with 
the great scholars, not found at the present time, who made up its 
carefully selected faculty. Barnard states that at the beginning 
of the third decade of the 19th century the trouble with Yale was 
that the undergraduate was not permitted to meet the professors 
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until his senior year, that the students were entirely in the hands 
of tutors, and more than that, not in the hands of tutors who knew 
much about their special subjects, but in the hands of tutors each 
of whom had charge of the entire education of a small group of 
undergraduates for three years. That is to say the system which 
prevailed at New Haven when Barnard went there was one which 
divided the class into groups of about twenty and put each group 
under the supervision of a preceptor or tutor. Each preceptor or 
tutor had charge of all the work in Greek, Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, or whatever other subject the curriculum contained. Bar- 
nard’s criticism on that system and the effect of it on the students 
was specially severe. 

Immediately upon graduation he was appointed to a tutorship 
in Yale College and he found that his two young colleagues had, 
like himself, some notions as to the natural development of the 
system of undergraduate instruction, which led to the reform- 
ing of the tutorial system. They arranged among themselves 
that the one who was most skilled in mathematics and natural sci- 
ence should give instruction in those subjects, and the one who 
best knew Greek and Latin and was strong in classical history 
should teach those, while the third was to give instruction in 
rhetoric, composition and oratory. So these three young men 
agreed practically to reform the tutorial system at Yale by dividing 
up their subjects according to their special knowledge. Barnard 
took all the students in mathematics and the natural sciences, one 
of his colleagues took them in Greek, Latin and ancient history, 
and the other took them in composition, rhetoric and oratory. 
And so at one stroke the whole system at Yale was reformed by 
these young students who had just come from the senior class. 

Barnard had early an unfortunate tendency to deafness. He 
always supposed that the cause of his deafness was hereditary, but 
whether he was right or not, I can not say. It is a fact that in 
the year following his tutorial service at Yale he accepted an in- 
vitation to teach at the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Hartford, 
because of his interest in that class of students and because, I 
think, of his feeling of great sympathy for that class of unfortu- 
nates. He was successful, and his industry and skill attracted 
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attention. He was soon called to a larger and more important 
institution of the same type, situated between 49th and soth 
Streets in the City of New York, just east of what is now Madison 
Avenue. From 1832 to 1837 Barnard taught the deaf and dumb 
in the very place to which he came as President of Columbia Col- 
lege in 1864. That old brick and stucco building with its fine porch 
and portico which some of us like still to remember, and the great 
grove of English elms in front, were the scene of Barnard’s first 
educational activity in New York, and they were also the site of 
the last and most distinguished quarter-century of his career. 
Barnard went one day to New Haven—for he kept up a close 
relationship with the scholars at Yale—and was introduced by 
President Day to a distinguished South Carolinian who happened 
to be in New Haven in search of a competent scholar to take a 
position in the College of South Carolina at Columbia. President 
Barnard was presented and talked with him a little, and as a result 
of that short conversation he went, not to the College of South 
Carolina, but in the following year to the University of Alabama, 
then situated at Tuskaloosa. There and then began fifteen or 
sixteen years of the most active and interesting intellectual life of 
which it has been my privilege to read. Barnard was a Massa- 
chusetts man, educated at Yale College in Connecticut, and he now 
found himself in the genial and kindly society of a typically south- 
ern community. He threw himself into his new life with the 
utmost enthusiasm, with sympathy and with understanding, and he 
immediately became a leading and influential figure in Alabama. 
His intellectual activity and his personal service were alike as- 
tounding. He had hardly been in his post of professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy for three months when he gave to 
the wondering public a demonstration of Foucault’s famous experi- 
ment with the pendulum in the old State House at Tuskaloosa, the 
capital having been at that time removed to Montgomery. He 
was always at hand to render educational service if a member of 
the faculty was ill or absent, or if a vacancy existed in the ranks. 
For a whole year he filled the chair of English literature, and in 
spite of that fact there was no diminution in the quantity or quality 
of his service as professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
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Barnard’s biographer tells a most amusing incident of that 
period. Dr. Barnard was almost from the beginning of his career 
deeply interested in public and political affairs. Before he had 
been long in Alabama he began to amuse himself by writing edi- 
torials for the Whig newspaper published at Tuskaloosa, and these 
editorials attracted a great deal of attention. They were uniformly 
answered in the week following by an able editorial writer on a 
paper published in the interests of the opposing political party. 
This controversy was carried on for some months, and greatly 
interested the readers of both papers and naturally increased the 
subscription lists of both in Tuskaloosa, and in Alabama generally. 
When the editor of the Democratic paper went away for a holiday 
he first went to Dr. Barnard and arranged with him to answer in 
the Democratic paper each week his own editorial in the Whig 
paper of the week before. For sometime Dr. Barnard, no one 
being the wiser, carried on a vigorous political controversy with 
himself to the amusement and enlightenment of the community. 

He had so gained the confidence of the people of that section 
that when a very difficult question came up for settlement—the de- 
termination of the actual boundary between Alabama and Florida 
which had been for many years a cause of dispute—he was placed 
upon the commission on behalf of the State of Alabama. A similar 
commission was appointed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida. The two commissions met and found that at some points 
the disputed lines between the two States varied by more than a 
mile and a half, and ran for several score of miles in this way, 
and that very large interests, personal and political, were at stake. 
After discussing the matter for a few hours, both commissions told 
Dr. Barnard to survey and establish the line himself, and that they 
would accept his findings. Dr. Barnard did so, and the States of 
Florida and Alabama accepted his conclusion and the line remains 
today as Barnard settled it so many years ago. I speak of that 
as an indication of the esteem in which he was held personally and 
for his scientific capacity, as well as of the high regard that the 
people of the whole Southland had for him. 

In 1851, on July 4, Dr. Barnard delivered a very remarkable 
address. He had been invited by the leading citizens of Tuskaloosa 
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to make the Fourth of July oration. If you will take note of the 
date you will see that the sharp differences of opinion among men 
which were later to lead to civil strife had already developed far, 
and that the time was one when feeling was aroused and men were 
apt to forego some of the usual restrictions on debate in the ener- 
getic defence or exposition of their partisan views. Barnard felt 
that he could not make the Fourth of July address unless the 
privilege should be granted him to speak with entire freedom 
and say just what was in his mind to say. He was told that he 
might do so and that he would be listened to with attention. The 
result was a very remarkable address which I commend today to 
the patriotic American and the lover of the Southland. It is a 
picture of the industrial South which has arisen long since that 
oration was delivered, and a prophecy of what the South would 
become through diversification of industries and the maintenance 
of the Union. It revealed an extraordinary insight and foresight 
and was a prophetic prediction of an economic and social move- 
ment for the upbuilding of the nation and for the benefit of the 
great mass of the American people. 

Honors crowded thick upon Barnard. He was elected a member 
of learned bodies in various parts of the country; and he was 
summoned to Washington and invited to Canada, to Ottawa and 
Montreal, in scientific consultation, and he became a national figure. 
He was an incorporator later of the National Academy of Sciences. 

In 1854 he was induced, a little against his will but yielding to 
urgent solicitation, to pass from the University of Alabama to the 
University of Mississippi at Oxford. There among a society 
similar to that at Tuskaloosa he carried on his increasing activities. 
He was made President of the University in 1856, the title being 
changed afterwards to Chancellor. His last service in the South 
was as President or Chancellor of the University of Mississippi. 

One of the most interesting things in the intellectual career 
of Barnard is the broadening of his point of view when he passed 
from a professorship to a position which compelled him to take 
into consideration all sides and parts of the problem of a higher 
institution of learning. The problem of the college gives way in 
his mind to the problem of the university. He begins to talk and 
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write about professional schools, about post-graduate schools, about 
the Master of Arts degree. He, himself, outlined to the trustees 
of the University of Mississippi a new plan for the control of the 
degree of Master of Arts, and commended the plan for awarding 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts which had just then been accepted 
by the Trustees of Columbia College in the City of New York. 

Barnard felt under some restraint as a Northern man in taking 
part in the discussions dealing more and more with matters that 
were leading up to the awful breach of war. He was attacked 
once or twice in Oxford because he was a Northern man, but in 
1859 a very impressive and unusual tribute to his powers was put 
upon the records of the University of Mississippi by the unanimous 
vote of the Board of Trustees in response to an attack made 
upon him as the Chancellor of the University. Finally war came 
and the activities of the University were suspended. I often think 
that if the war had not come and if Barnard’s active mind had 
remained in control of the administrative policy of the University 
of Mississippi, the great typical modern state university would have 
originated at the American Oxford, and Ann Arbor, Madison, and 
Berkeley would have stood in a second and a later place. In all 
his plans and reports there was the fullest insight into the true 
spirit of the university relationship to the mass of the people, to 
the system of public schools, and to the service of the community 
in its every part. It is certain that had he been able to work out 
his policy there, even with the smaller and narrower resources 
which the State of Mississippi possessed, nevertheless he would 
have given us the earliest, and perhaps the controlling, type of the 
American State University. 

After the war broke out President Jefferson Davis of the 
Southern Confederacy endeavored, in two interviews held in Rich- 
mond, to secure Dr. Barnard’s services in making chemical products 
useful in carrying on the war. Dr. Barnard felt that he could not 
go so far as to participate indirectly even in the hostilities, and he 
passed on to Norfolk. Shortly the tide of battle rolled past him, 
and he found himself within the Federal lines and able to get to 
Washington. There Professor Bache offered him a position as 
the head of the Map and Chart Department of the Coast Survey, 
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which he held at the modest salary of a few hundred dollars during 
the next two years of the war. 

Then the professorship of physics in Columbia College fell 
vacant owing to the expulsion of Professor McCulloh for “ having 
abandoned his post of duty and allied himself to those now in 
rebellion.” Two names were proposed for the post. Dr. Barnard 
was proposed by a number of scientists whose action in his behalf 
appears to have been organized by his brother, General Barnard of 
the United States Army. The other candidate was Ogden N. 
Rood, then of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, who had 
the powerful backing of Mr. Lewis M. Rutherfurd, the scientist 
and astronomer, then an influential member of the Board of Trus- 
tees. The credentials of both men were examined long and 
patiently, but Mr. Rutherfurd’s influence prevailed and in the 
winter of 1863-4 Rood was appointed professor of physics by a 
majority of one vote over Dr. Barnard. 

Within a few months President Charles King, then the Presi- 
dent of the College, offered his resignation to the Trustees and asked 
to be relieved at an early day because of his advanced years and 
failing health. His resignation was accepted, and the Trustees 
at once turned to the man whose credentials had been examined 
but a few months before in connection with the vacant chair of 
physics, and elected him by unanimous vote to be Tenth F resident 
of Columbia College. Barnard was at the time about fifty-five 
years of age, and, with the exception of his deafness, in the very 
fullness of his intellectual power, with an amazing gift of speech, 
both written and oral, with keen intellectual interest in everything 
that was going on in the world, and with special and acknowledged 
mastery of an important group of sciences. 

Dr. Barnard came to the presidency of Columbia at a peculiarly 
interesting and important time, but there are not many living who 
realize how interesting and how important that time was. Columbia 
had suffered for a hundred years from the narrowest financial 
limitations. Report after report had been written by men of 
eminence and authority and educational insight, calling for new 
methods of instruction, for accessions and additions to the course 
of study, for new professors, for books and laboratories and more 
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public service; but the answer always came back “There are no 
means.” During that whole hundred years the Trustees of Co- 
lumbia never received so much in support from the community as 
they now frequently receive in a single day’s post. There was 
nothing but the narrowest income with which to meet a steadily 
increasing demand. In 1857 a really great report on higher edu- 
cation had been received from a committee of the Trustees on 
which the late Mr. William Betts and the late Mr. Samuel B. 
Ruggles appear to have been the controlling influence. That report 
outlined how to make a university out of Columbia College, and 
pointed out what steps should next be taken. It was faithfully and 
carefully read by Barnard and he at once threw himself into the 
task of working out the plans therein contained and of carrying 
forward in new directions and on higher planes the institution 
which was committed to his care and guidance. 

I say without hesitation, and with no derogation of the scores 
and hundreds of official reports of other men who have held high 
educational position, that there are in the educational literature of 
the United States two sets of educational reports which will always 
occupy a place peculiarly their own, not only because of their fore- 
sight, not only because of their wide vision; not only because of 
their insist, but because of their able philosophic grasp upon the 
problems ‘vith which they have to deal, and their mastery of them. 
Both sets‘of reports were written and published at about the same 
time at a distance of fifteen hundred miles apart. While the late 
William T. Harris was writing from 1867-1880 those astonishing 
reports as Superintendent of Schools of St. Louis which constitute 
an educational library by themselves, so from 1865 to 1888 Presi- 
dent Barnard was writing the amazing reports which bear his name. 
Neither Harris nor Barnard contented himself with reporting to 
his board of trustees the statistical material of the year. The 
statistical material was all there, the work of the year was reported 
upon, and properly reported; but then, each in his separate sphere, 
Harris and Barnard, each imbued with the same great spirit, de- 
picted the needs and the future of their respective systems with 
a wealth of illustration, a felicity of style, and amazing com- 
prehensiveness that are a constant source of wonder. I commend 
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as the first two books in the literature of American education 
the reports of William T. Harris as Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of St. Louis and the reports of Frederick A. P. Barnard, 
as tenth President of Columbia College. Unfortunately,—all too 
unfortunately,—the possession of a complete collection of either 
is a difficult and expensive matter. 

The topics which Dr. Barnard dealt with in these reports give 
some conception of the range of his interest and the extent and 
range of his policies. 

In his first report, that of 1865, he discusses the necessity of 
distinguishing between pass and honor courses in the college, a 
subject which has been under discussion in Columbia University 
for a year, and on which, within a few weeks, the Faculty of the 
College has come to a unanimous conclusion quite in harmony with 
the views presented by Dr. Barnard in 1865. 

In 1866 he proposed and discussed the establishment of a 
uniform system of entrance examinations for all the colleges of 
the State of New York, a principle long since happily put into 
actual operation for the whole United States under the leadership 
of Columbia by the medium of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. In the same report he laid a basis for later discussions as 
to the revision of the college curriculum. The introduction of the 
elective system at Harvard no doubt proceeded in part from Bar- 
nard’s demonstration of the fact that college education was de- 
clining in popularity because there had not been a revision and 
adjustment of the program of studies to accord with modern 
needs. In that report he showed that whereas in 1840 one out 
of every 64 males between the ages of sixteen and twenty had 
gone to college, in 1860 the number had fallen to one out of 
every 83, and he called for a revision of the curriculum and the 
introduction of studies in natural science, in modern languages, and 
particularly for the development of the School of Mines, then 
commencing its struggle for existence neglected and alone in a 
dark basement. In the same report, the notable report for 1866, 
he takes up the question of the expansion of the college into a 
university and asks how it is to be done, and gives us a picture of it. 
In that report, too, he first asks for the removal of the college to 
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a new and permanent home, a plan that it was only possible to 
carry out under the leadership of President Low so many years 
afterward. 

In 1867 Barnard was absent from the country as Commissioner 
by appointment of the President to the international exposition 
of that year at Vienna. 

In 1868 he discussed the study of modern languages. He had 
talked with men in Europe as to the organization of education and 
the methods of instruction that should be followed, and he had 
come back filled with the new ideas which are discussed in that 
report, and which show a keen insight into the modern college. 

In 1869 he takes up the question of discipline, and says that 
the time has come when college business must not be controlled so 
largely by rules, that honor must be more depended upon, and 
cooperation of students is to be sought in college government. He 
points, to emphasize this policy, to the precise dangers that are seen 
by our clearest thinkers on that subject today. In the same report 
he attacks the rigid marking system that prevailed at Yale and 
Harvard as it did at Columbia. For the first time mention is made 
of the Law School in that year, revealing a conception of the 
university outside of the departments of arts and sciences. 

In 1870 he again goes over the question of discipline and sets 
forth and outlines a system for informal and intimate relationship 
between the teachers and students, for elective studies, and for 
more freedom and wider choice for the undergraduate. 

In 1871 he discusses fellowships and scholarships as a means 
of starting a graduate school. His ideas were formally adopted 
by Johns Hopkins University in 1876. In the same year he gives 
a study of comparative college statistics in order to present reasons 
for the falling off in college attendance everywhere. 

In 1872 he discussed the extent and scope of teaching; in 1873, 
the future of the American college; in 1875, entrance examinations 
and chapel attendance were the special topics treated. In 1876, 
he took up the standard of scholarship; in 1878, entrance examina- 
tions were again returned to and the problems growing out of 
them were examined. In that year he first makes mention of the 
Medical School, and the conception of the university was visibly 


broadening. 
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In 1879 for the first time President Barnard discussed plans 
for the admission of women as students at Columbia. Then came 
three following reports, which by themselves constitute an educa- 
tional classic; these are the reports for the three following years, 
1880, 1881, and 1882. In the report for 1880 twenty pages are 
given to the discussion of the proposed modification of the educa- 
tional scheme at Columbia in order to make it an ideal educational 
institution. This constitutes an essay which, had it stood alone 
and been written long enough ago, would be as well known in 
English literature as Milton’s Tractate on Education. The same 
report contains his great presentation of the argument for the 
higher education of women, a classic on education if there ever 
was one, philosophic, profound, erudite and able. 

In 1881, turning to the secondary schools, Dr. Barnard first took 
up the necessity of a sound foundation before admission to the 
professional schools. The report for this year has a great signifi- 
cance for another reason; if I may be permitted to say so, it is the 
document which gave rise to the great Teachers College now such 
an ornament of this University. It founded it in thought and it 
set in motion the ideas that have since culminated in the splendid 
result that is now so familiar to us. 

In 1882 he drew attention to the peril of the elective system 
of studies when uncontrolled and unsupervised, and to Columbia 
as a university. He drew a noble picture. I can now imagine his 
great spirit, off in some distant star slowly moving through a sound- 
less space, looking down upon the University and saying, “‘ Here is 
even more than I dared dream of thirty years ago. Here is the 
Columbia as a University with its wealth of endowment and prop- 
erty, its great grounds and splendid buildings, its library and its 
laboratories, its glorious army of scholars and devoted and en- 
thusiastic bodies of students, men and women, grown in a genera- 
tion as large as I hoped and believed it would at some distant day 
become, all built up on the comparatively small foundation which 
was under my care one short half-lifetime ago.” 

In 1882 he wrote the only history that we have—save one 
written by Mr. Pine later—of the endowment of Columbia and of 


the financial embarrassments of the college from its earliest founda- 
tion. 
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I point out to those who know Columbia, to those who know 
Harvard and Yale and Princeton, and the universities of the West 
and South, that the mere recital of the topics touched upon by Dr. 
Barnard in his reports is enough to make secure his place in the 
history of American education. 

There are very many things that I should like to say of Dr. 
Barnard if time would permit. He had the weaknesses which go 
with humanity; he had his share of impatience; he had his share 
of quicknesses of temper and of abruptnesses of speech; he had 
his share of intolerance of the shortcomings of those about him. 
He did not always understand—none of us does—just what are the 
methods and point of view of those who hold widely different 
opinions from his own; but his essential greatness, his fundamental 
unselfishness, his attachment, his loyalty, his steadfast grasp on 
the intellectual life and particularly upon the problems of education, 
all these are as clearly established today when his eyes have closed 
forever, as are the visible monuments of his best service. 

Dr. Barnard had a trait shared by few old men, and a trait 
which of itself endeared him to the young and drew them about 
him. Like Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Barnard, when nearly eighty years 
of age, was as keenly interested in what was going to happen next 
as if he had been thirty. At eighty he planned as keenly for the 
future and as confidently as though the ever-interesting present 
were to be an immortal present. The young men whom he drew 
about him then, and who between 1876 and 1884 went out in quite 
unexampled numbers from Columbia to take some share in the 
intellectual life, and to become scholars and students and teachers, 
each owed so much to his personal stimulus. 

There are great minds in the world, great leaders in science, in 
philosophy, in letters and in education who leave no earthly monu- 
ment. We know of their greatness by tradition; we share in an 
appreciation of it by hearsay; but Dr. Barnard has left a positive 
monument in this university. 

The College which bears his name is not the sort of institution 
which he argued for and defended. In fact, he spoke of an institu- 
tion of this kind, similar to it in some ways but much less dignified 
in its university relationship, the Harvard Annex, as a “ necessary 
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concession to a deeply-rooted but probably mistaken notion of the 
fitness of things.”’ He was committed to co-education pure and 
simple, but I like to think that if he could see what is going on 
under his name and aegis, he would say that it has improved upon 
the idea which was his; that here we have co-education in a real 
and proper sense of that word, in that men and women are educated 
in the same surroundings, sharing the same intellectual opportunity, 
the same books, the same laboratories, the same great teachers and 
the same common intellectual, social and student life, but that 
for undergraduates we have found it better to have separate in- 
struction for men and women. I think Barnard were he living 
now would approve of that, and would say that with the experience 
of these twenty years behind us we have moved out into a securer, 
wiser and probably more wholesome view of the relations of the 
sexes at the period of college education than the one which he so 
vigorously advocated. In that sense Barnard College is a part of 
his enduring monument more lasting than bronze. As I have 
already said, Teachers College also owes its impulse to him. That 
great institution represents the study of education as a science 
which he pictured in his report for 1881. 

The School of Mines owes its influence and position not wholly, 
but in no small measure to his warm support of its interests. Bar- 
nard College, Teachers College and the School of Mines are living 
monuments, therefore, to the Tenth President of Columbia. Bar- 
nard collected about him some of the elements of that university 
which he loved to look forward to with pride and unsatisfied hope. 
Those elements were brought into an organic unity, so that the 
passage of time can only strengthen and not weaken them, by the 
administrative skill and genius of President Low. 

The story of President Barnard is an inspiring one. I wel- 
come this opportunity to bear testimony in the halls of Barnard 
College to the personality, the genius and the prophetic foresight 
of the great American educator whose name it bears. 

NicHoLas Murray BUTLER 
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N June 30, 1909, Barnard College, the woman’s undergrad- 
uate department of Columbia University, became twenty 
years‘ ld. The history of that score of years is an interesting edu- 
cation | document, since the principles and the practice that were 
develc 2d constitute in some respects an unique achievement. Since 
also, tie year then closed marked the one hundredth anniversary 
of F «sident Barnard’s birth, it is fitting to record at this time some 
of the more important facts of the history of the college that bears 
his name. The story of the early years has been frequently told, 
and nowhere better than in an article entitled ‘ The rise of Barnard 
College” by Mrs. George Haven Putnam, published in the Quar- 
TEk..Y for March, 1900. Mrs. Putnam, who had just before re- 
s ned the position of dean of Barnard, was well qualified to speak 
ot those matters in which she had borne an authoritative part. 
The present article, therefore, aims rather to recall the history 
of the college than to present anything new, to refresh rather than 
to inform the minds of those many people to whom Barnard is dear. 
Tt is the story of the practical accomplishment of an ideal. 
Barnard College was founded with the ideal of giving women, 
especially the women of New York City, an equal opportunity with 
their brothers in the benefits of the higher education. The history 
of the growth may, indeed, be termed an account of the various 
attempts to realize that ideal and to work it out in practical form. 
The ideal of equal opportunity was by no means a new one, but 
so far as Barnard College is concerned, it goes back chiefly to the 
initiative of Frederick A. P. Barnard, president of Columbia Col- 
lege from 1864 to his death in 1889. Long before his advocacy 
of better provision in New York City for the higher education of 
women, separate colleges for women and affiliated colleges had been 
established in this country and in England. President Barnard, 
however, had more substantial views; to quote Mrs. Putnam’s words 
he wanted “ uncompromising co-education. He objected to iso- 
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lated colleges for women, because ‘they can not, or at least in 
general will not, give instruction of equal value, though it may be 
the same in name, with that furnished to young men in the long- 
established well-endowed colleges of highest repute in the country.’ 
And the affiliated college, of which Girton was at that time the best 
known example, seemed to him a cumbrous method of conveying 
by conduit a stream whose fountain head should be free to all.” 
This idea he urged frequently in his annual reports from 1889, only 
to have it as frequently refused. The words, however, that have 
been quoted from his report contain the essence of the ideal for 
which Barnard stands, “ to give instruction of equal value,” and the 
history of Barnard College is the history of the beginnings, the reali- 
zations, the extensions, the new conceptions attaching to these words 
of President Barnard, for whom, therefore, the college is appro- 
priately named. 

President Barnard was, naturally, not the only person in a large 
city who believed in co-education. As early as 1876 a petition had 
been presented to the trustees of Columbia College by the Sorosis 
Society asking that women be admitted to college classes. This 
was not granted, but a petition of February 5, 1883, signed by some 
hundreds of women bore fruit. Co-education the trustees declined 
to accept, but they gave encouragement to the petitioners in the 
following words of one of their resolutions: “ that this board deems 
it expedient to institute measures for raising the standard of female 
education by proposing courses of study to be pursued outside of 
the college but under the observation of its authorities, and offer- 
ing suitable academic honors and distinctions to any who, on ex- 
amination, shall be found to have pursued such courses of study with 
success.” On June 9, the same year, the special committee of the 
trustees which had the matter in charge reported the plan popularly 
known for a few years following as the “ Collegiate course for 
women.” 

Before giving an account of this interesting experiment, it is 
necessary to dwell for a moment on the attitude of Columbia toward 
the movement. The view has some currency that these were con- 
cessions wrung from an unwilling board of trustees. Such is not 
the case. Practically at any time after 1880, Barnard College could 
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have been established if funds for the movement had been 
forthcoming. The reports of the trustees make it perfectly 
clear that the Collegiate Course was the best the committee could 
do for the fulfillment of the request made to them as a some- 
what vague and unformulated desire, and that they regarded the 
course then promulgated as merely a beginning. They suggested 
to the petitioners that it was only right for the latter to furnish 
means for the experiment and they added these words as clearly 
indicative of their own position: ‘“‘ Should such substantial evi- 
dence of their [the petitioners’] faith be given, your committee 
have no doubt that it would afford great gratification to the board, 
and that they would carefully consider how best to develop the 
growth of so interesting a foundation. But it cannot be expected 
by anyone acquainted with the actual financial conditions of the 
college that this board should halt in its present course to plunge 
into experiments doubtful in principle and in result and certain to 
divert attention and means from the object for which the college 
was founded.” The attitude of Columbia, in short, was highly 
sympathetic to the cause, but the trustees did not believe in co-edu- 
cation and not unnaturally declined to maintain a separate establish- 
ment unless it were supported by its friends. 

The so-called “ Collegiate course for women,” was not very 
largely attended, but we may profitably pause a moment to ex- 
amine this immediate precursor of Barnard College. The essence 
of the arrangement was the omission of Hamlet; the collegiate 
woman had little opportunity, to use the words of Newman, 
“to consult the living man and listen to his living voice.” Other- 
wise the system was excellent: regular examinations at stated 
times admitted candidates of seventeen and over, to a course of 
study carefully arranged in nine groups, as English language and 
literature, or mathematics. In each of these groups was a care- 
fully outlined course of study for four years. For the first two 
years English was prescribed and one other group was to be selected, 
which could be exchanged at the beginning of the second year. For 
the last two years the groups were elective. Columbia College 
gave midyear and final examinations, and such other examinations 
as might be necessary to determine the proficiency of the student. 
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At the end of four years the degree of bachelor of arts was con- 
ferred by Columbia on such students as had pursued a course “ fully 
equivalent to that for which the same degree is conferred in the 
School of Arts.” Such a woman, like the graduate of a regular 
college, could then be admitted to regular candidacy for a higher 
degree. Special students were also for a time given privileges, and 
certificates were issued to women who had passed a partial course. 

Apparently in the four years of its existence only thirty-eight 
women availed themselves of the privilege and only one or two took 
degrees. The reasons for this lack of success are obvious: remote- 
ness from the source of instruction, failure of immediate scholarly 
inspiration are the chief. The announcement of 1888-9 adds to its 
orderly and comparatively ample sketch of courses and prescribed 
reading, these significant words: “ whenever text-books are named 
in the foregoing programme, it is to be understood that the purpose 
is to indicate the amount that will satisfy the requirements, rather 
than the specific forms in which the study of the subject matter 
shall be pursued. Students will be permitted to offer any other 
books on the same subjects, provided those so offered are as com- 
prehensive as those named, or more so. But as, in all cases, full 
equivalents will be demanded, it will be well for those who would 
prefer a different book in any subject, to make known their wishes 
to the faculty some months in advance of the examination on the 
subject to which the book relates.” The system, in short, had 
more than the remoteness of the modern correspondence school 
without any of its special efficiency. 

Out of this Collegiate Course came Barnard College. The course, 
as the Columbia trustees had foreseen, was inadequate to its task. 
That there were really enough women in New York who wished a 
higher education without going to some other city was well known 
to a number of people, and was ably set forth in a letter by Mrs. 
Alfred Meyer to the Nation in the issue of January 26, 1888. <A 
petition was again, in March, 1888, presented to the trustees, asking 
for an “annex.” This plan the trustees approved in principle, but, 
since it did not go into detail, were obliged to content themselves 
and the petitioners with suggesting that, if the board ever gave 
official approval to the plan (1) it should involve the College in 
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no pecuniary responsibility, (2) the new college should hold prop- 
erty and be managed by a corporation, the trustees of which, and 
its name, constitution and regulation should be approved by the 
trustees of Columbia, (3) should open buildings for instruction 
only, not for residence, (4) should receive instruction exclusively 
by professors and instructors of Columbia, and (5) should termi- 
nate its connection with Columbia if unsatisfactory. About a year 
later the committee of the trustees in charge of the matter reported 
that these conditions had been satisfactorily agreed to, and at the 
meeting of April 1, 1889, the following resolution was passed, 
which made Barnard College, as we know it today, a possibility : 


Resolved, That the Trustees of Columbia College approve of 
the persons named in the memorial of “ The Friends of Women’s 
Higher Education ” as Trustees of the Corporation the memorialists 
propose to establish, and of the persons named as associates of the 
organization. They also approve of the name “ Barnard College,” 
and of the Constitution and set of by-laws, which the memorialists 
have submitted and proposed to adopt. 


On August 8 of the same year, on petition of Frederick R. Cou- 
dert, Annie Nathan Meyer, Francis Lynde Stetson, Ella Weed, and 
Silas B. Brownell, the regents of the University of the State of 
New York granted the college a provisional charter, incorporating 
the following trustees and their successors under the name of Barn- 
ard College: Mrs. Francis B. Arnold, the Rev. Arthur Brooks, Miss 
Helen Dawes Brown, Mrs. William C. Brownell, Silas B. Brownell, 
LL.D.; Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Frederick R. Coudert, LL.D., Noah 
Davis, LL.D., George Hoadley, LL.D., Hamilton W. Mabie, Mrs. 
Alfred Meyer, George A. Plimpton, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Francis Lynde Stetson, Mrs. James S. T. Strana- 
han, Mrs. James Talcott, The Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Miss 
Ella Weed, Everett P. Wheeler, Miss Alice Williams, and Mrs. 
Francis Fisher Wood. Of these, it may be remarked in passing, 
Mr. Brownell, Mrs. Choate, Mrs. Meyer, Mr. Plimpton, and Mrs. 
Talcott are still, twenty years later, members of the board of trus- 
tees, of which Mr. Brownell is chairman. The charter was later 
(December, 1889) amended by fixing the number of trustees at 
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twenty-four, to which an alumnze trustee was added in December, 
1898. The charter was made absolute in June, 1894. The first 
chairman of the board until his death in 1895, was the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, of whom Mrs. Putnam happily remarks, that it was his 
“ special gift to be able to convince people who had not felt it, that 
there is such a thing as hunger and thirst after learning.” The 
internal administration of the college was regulated by a committee 
of the trustees, of which Miss Ella Weed was chairman. To her 
the debt of Barnard College is great, for until her death in 1894, 
she administered the college, again to quote Mrs. Putnam’s words, 
“with remarkable clearness of view and strength of purpose.” 

A modest pamphlet of sixteen small pages, issued in the spring 
of 1889, stated that “ Barnard College will open Monday, October 
7, 1889, at 343 Madison Avenue, and will receive only students 
fitted for admission to classes of the freshman year.” Seven 
men, then mostly assistants and fellows, several of them since dis- 
tinguished professors in the University, gave instruction in Greek, 
Latin, mathematics, English, German, and French to an entering 
class of fourteen freshmen. Only between German and French was 
there any choice. The statement is interesting in view of the fact 
that in this initial year the college offered scarcely more than an 
enterprising student could complete in two terms. Today enough 
courses are offered to occupy the time of a student for over thirty- 
five years, though it is hardly to be regretted that no one has yet 
availed herself of this opportunity. Special students in botany, 
to the number of twelve, and in chemistry to the number of ten, 
were also provided for by special arrangement. 

The next year the number of courses and the amount of in- 
struction more than doubled to provide for the needs of the sopho- 
mores. The departments of botany and chemistry were also 
equipped with laboratories, that of the latter department through 
the generosity of the Torrey Botanical Club. Dr. Emily C. Greg- 
ory, in charge of this laboratory, was the first instructor to be ap- 
pointed independently by Barnard, and until her death in 1898 was 
a valued advisor in the work of the college. In the same year also 
the graduate department was opened, whereby provision was made 
for women bachelors of arts, bachelors of science, and bachelors of 
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philosophy of Barnard or any college, to do graduate work both 
at Columbia and at Barnard, either as special students or as candi- 
dates for the master’s degree. This expansion was rendered pos- 
sible by the fact that courses in the Columbia faculty of philosophy 
had, in 1889, been opened to women as auditors, and under this 
provision Barnard students had the privilege of examination; and 
the same provisions were also made in the graduate courses under 
the faculties of political science and pure science. In the third year, 
Barnard again had naturally to expand its curriculum to meet the 
needs of the juniors. Such expansion was not imperative in the 
fourth year, since a peculiarity of the Columbia system which al- 
lowed seniors to do work in the graduate faculties, also permitted 
Barnard students to enter those same courses. In this fourth year, 
therefore, Barnard could be called a full-fledged college. It then 
had a total registration of 81 students: 51 undergraduates (divided 
among 8 seniors, 7 juniors, 10 sophomores and 26 freshmen), 5 
graduate students, 2 special students in chemistry and 30 special stu- 
dents in botany; eight degrees were given. The tables appended 
to this article show the growth of the college from year to year. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the history of Barnard Col- 
lege, certainly in those early years, was its relation with Columbia 
University, the practical attempt to carry out the ideal of giving 
to women “instruction of equal value” with that offered to men. 
Surely the curriculum of Barnard College as outlined in the preced- 
ing paragraph could by nobody be thought for a moment to be of 
equal value with that multifarious, rich, and diverse offering, in 
science, arts, and the learned professions which scores of distin- 
guished professors laid before members of their own sex. The 
same remark, as President Barnard knew, would apply, with varia- 
tions here and there, to the instruction in any isolated woman’s 
college in the land; such colleges do not and for a long time cannot, 
match the resources and the scholarship of a large university, rich in 
tradition and endowment, and opulent in learning and professional 
skill. What the trustees of Barnard aimed at, and what the trustees 
of Columbia safeguarded, was the principle that so far as Barnard 
developed there should be no inferiority to the corresponding work 
at Columbia. In this respect both sides moved cautiously. It 
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would have been possible, as has frequently been pointed out, for 
Barnard to have gathered in great numbers by simple process of 
lowering its standard of entrance, but whatever temptation may 
have arisen to do this,—and an examination of the finances will 
show that it must have occasionally been great,—was sturdily re- 
sisted; nor has Barnard ever departed from that tradition. 

On the part of Columbia, to speak of this matter now that it was 
in active operation, the principle of equality was maintained in an 
entirely effective and simple way. Averse as the trustees of Colum- 
bia were to co-education, they were none the less as friendly and as 
generous to the cause of the new college as their safeguarding of 
the education in which they were chiefly interested would permit 
them to be. They neither patronized Barnard nor pauperized her. 
Barnard had to pay for all her privileges. She was subject to care- 
ful scrutiny by Columbia in the method and appointment of her 
instructors, who, with the exception of Dr. Gregory, were members 
of the Columbia staff. The following resolutions of the trustees 
of Columbia, passed May 5, 1890, state the nature of the relation- 
ship: 


Resolved, That the President of this College be requested to 
suggest to the Trustees of Barnard College that it would be agree- 
able to the Trustees of Columbia College if the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Barnard College were so amended to provide,— 

1. That its Faculty shall consist of Professors and Instructors 
to be approved by the President of Columbia College. 

2. That its entrance and annual examinations, as well as exami- 
nations for degrees, be held exclusively by Professors and Instruc- 
tors of Columbia College, to be selected by the President of Colum- 
bia College. 

Resolved, That in view of the memorial of the Academic Com- 
mittee of Barnard College, permission is hereby granted to said 
college to appoint Dr. Emily L. Gregory to the position of Lecturer 
on the Anatomy and Psychology of Plants, and the charge of the 
laboratory. 


This was the point always insisted upon in the correspondence 
between the president of the University and Miss Weed—that Col- 
umbia must exercise this supervising power. It meant, in practice, 
(1) the passing by Columbia on all examinations and all instruction 
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at Barnard, (2) The examination by Columbia of the sufficiency 
of the degree conferred by any woman’s college on students who 
desired to enter the graduate schools, and (3) the recognition of 
the president’s office as the only official means of communication 
between the colleges. The conduct of the examinations was par- 
ticularly urged: absolute conformity was the rule; Barnard could 
not Waive examination in any way; question papers were identical 
and were made out at Columbia; thence they were transmitted to 
Barnard, and were examined at Columbia by an instructor who 
might have had nothing to do with the work at Barnard. Indeed, 
it was only after the college had been going for about four years 
that the practice was dropped of designating an examination 
book by number rather than by name. These conditions fulfilled, 
Columbia felt safe in granting its degree to Barnard graduates. 
Such was the first phase of the instruction of equal value for women. 
Under the circumstances, it was a wise policy and the only possible 
one. 

Before passing on to present the latter development of the idea 
of equality, it will be well to pause for a moment briefly to review 
the early financial history of Barnard College. We have seen 
that the problem of Barnard was quite as much financial as edu- 
cational. In novels, as Bagehot remarked, “ money grows ’’; a nov- 
elist may assume it as one of the attractions of his heroine, or may 
have his hero crack an imaginary safe, or may at the proper moment 
cut the thin-spun life of the benevolent uncle; but this is hardly the 
case with reality. Especially a good college, flourishing, useful, 
eager for opportunity, is almost always ahead of its income. The 
last part of this remark is very true of Barnard, for at the outset it 
had no income at all, or to put this matter differently, Barnard was 
like a novel in that its wealth was imaginary. Probably no insti- 
tution was ever founded more purely on faith. To be sure, New 
York was not a wilderness; there was intellectual hospitality and 
promise of spiritual succor of a large university; but, even so, 
Barnard was started absolutely without financial endowment. No- 
body left a few thousands or a few hundreds of thousands to found 
the college. The call for a college came before the enterprise, and 
the enterprise before the endowment. For the first years of its 
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life Barnard subsisted entirely on gifts; not until a class or two 
had been graduated was there any substantial income-bearing fund. 
The college was started by subscription; fifty people each promised 
to give one hundred dollars annually for four years, and some addi- 
tional donations brought the income of the college to something 
over five thousand dollars a year besides the tuition fees, not a very 
large beginning for an enterprise of the sort in these days. Mean- 
while, the college was obliged, as has been shown, greatly to in- 
crease its expenditure for instruction from year to year. The 
following statement of the first finance committee—Mr. Schiff, 
Mrs. Meyer, Mrs. Stranahan, Mrs. Choate, and Mr. Plimpton— 
issued at the close of the first year of the college shows the situation. 
As a matter of fact the expenses are underestimated: the expenses 
of the fourth year were over twenty-five thousand dollars and the 
deficit in these four years, running from fifty to a hundred per cent. 
of the entire receipts of the college, had to be made up by solicited 
gifts or by borrowing in anticipation of gifts. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


xst Year 2d Year 3d Year 4th Year 
PATINA lees IDSCLIDSLS meme iemree ites $5,100.00 $5,100.00 $5,100.00 $5,100.00 
Annual donators ................ 150.00 150.00 150.00 150.00 
Donatione <5. cei pewieie os ms eleais oe te 3525-00: | _Accaharernee | Pe ee tare acetone 
Specialwhousesrundeseeaemmrretetiae BEOSOO) Via ve curt ete ihn ON lees can ner Rane eae 
students’ study fund 2...) 2-10 AZ TS 0 bE Pres OAL coe ety ed ee eee 
THUItIOINS selnaTe iets hore ee es 1,700.00 8 whee ne rere 
‘otalsieasnccperator ee $10,772.75 $5,250.00 $5,250.00 $5,250.00 

EstIMATED ExpPENSES For Four YEARS 

zst Year 2d Year 3d Year 4th Year 
DALATICS? Mate cislaateesce seh arelers sists ates $3,200.00 $7,400.00 $12,000.00 $16,000.00 
Rent and miscellaneous .......... 4,500.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 


$7,700.00 $12,400.00 $17,000.00 $21,000.00 


In its fourth year, according to the treasurer, Mr. Plimpton, the 
total endowment of the college consisted of two one thousand dollar 
bonds bearing income for prizes and one foundership of five 
thousand dollars. 

Such was the financial beginning of Barnard. For four years 
it lived from hand to mouth in this great city, becoming daily more 
useful and spiritually rich and, but for the energy of its finance 
committee and the generosity of its friends, daily more financially 
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impoverished. At the end of that period, however, it had so demon- 
strated its usefulness that its charter could become permanent, its 
connection with Columbia no longer experimental and limited, as 
originally, to one college generation, and its finance committee were 
able to announce, in the report of that period, that the college had 
been left and would shortly receive one hundred thousand dollars 
from the Fayerweather estate, one hundred thousand dollars from 
an unknown friend as a building fund, and thirty-thousand dollars 
in pledges toward an endowment of one hundred thousand dollars, 
besides a few gifts for the establishing of scholarships and prizes. 

With these four years and the graduation of its first class in 
1893 the probationary period of Barnard may be said to have ended. 
It had reached the point where colleges usually start—with a prom- 
ising though limited curriculum, some endowment, and four classes 
of students. It suffered a very serious loss in 1894 in the death 
of Miss Ella Weed, who had done so much for the future that was 
now fully assured. Miss Weed had managed the college through 
these early years, and her zeal and skill and devotion are written 
large in its annals. That time is usually referred to in the college 
as the days “ when Miss Weed was dean” and that early work is 
synonymous with her name. 

Three very important matters in the history of Barnard College 
mark the administration of Miss Emily James Smith (Mrs. George 
Haven Putnam), who became dean in the fall of 1894 and served 
until her resignation on February 1, 1900. To deviate slightly 
from strict chronology, the first of these was the removal of the 
college to a permanent home on Morningside Heights under the 
shadow of the University. That event took place with the opening 
of the academic year 1897-908. Up to that time the college had 
quarters at 343 Madison Avenue, an ordinary four-story brown 
stone house, with a high stoop, and not over twenty-five feet wide, 
where the dean’s office united with the registrar’s in a second story 
back chamber, and the bursar received fees in a hall bed-room— 
all particularly crowded and cosy, and dear to the memories of 
every class that ever went to 343. We have seen, however, that as 
early as 1893-4 an unknown friend gave one hundred thousand 
dollars as a building fund. This was Mrs. Van Wyck Brincker- 
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hoff, the conditions of whose gift were that a suitable site within 
one thousand feet of Columbia University should be purchased free 
of encumbrances before May 16, 1896. By that date the college 
had raised one hundred and sixty thousand dollars and had given 
it for a clear title to about an acre of land at the corner of Broad- 
way and 119th Street. Brinckerhoff Hall then became a possibility. 
Almost simultaneously Mrs. A. A. Anderson gave one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars for the building of Milbank Hall in mem- 
ory of her parents. The corner stones of these buildings were laid 
on October 24, 1896. Together the buildings provided assembly 
rooms, laboratories, and studies for about five hundred students, but 
no provision was made for dormitories. That came in the follow- 
ing year when, on October 16, the corner stone of Fiske Hall was 
laid. This was the gift of Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske as a memorial to 
her husband. The building was opened in October, 1898, and for 
the four years of its existence as a dormitory was most useful in the 
development of the college. These buildings are fully described in 
the accompanying article on “ The curriculum and equipment of 
Barnard College.” Thus, at the beginning of its tenth year, Barn- 
ard College was not only established academically, but it had also a 
capacious and beautiful home, and ample to provide for five hun- 
dred students, of whom one-fifth could live on the premises. 

Less conspicuously significant of the growing importance of 
Barnard College was a very important step taken at this time toward 
the educational expansion by the appointment of three professors 
on the Barnard foundation. ‘The situation which led to the calling 
of Professors Clark, Robinson, and Cole in 1895 was briefly this: 
The faculty of political science, though free to do so, had never 
opened its courses to women. In order that instruction might be 
provided in the subjects offered in this faculty, it was desirable that 
Barnard have a professor of economics and a professor of history, 
and they were accordingly provided. Of this matter Mrs. Putnam, 
in her article to which I have repeatedly referred, speaks with far 
less emphasis than it deserves; for the arrangement which ensued, 
due very largely to Mrs. Putnam’s foresight and the sympathy and 
financial support of President Low, meant a great deal in the 
establishing of “instruction of equal value for women.” Instead 
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of attempting to set up a graduate faculty of its own, Barnard con- 
tributed a large part of the work of its new professors to the com- 
mon fund, and drew in exchange an admirable curriculum of courses 
from half a dozen or more university professors. These were given 
at Barnard College itself, and other courses in political science were 
opened to women at the University. This may be called the second 
stage of the attempt to equalize the education of women and men. 
The first was supervision by the older institution, the second was an 
actual equalization and similarity. The former naturally suggests 
the conduct of water by more or less circuitous pipes from the foun- 
tain head to the eagerly waiting receptacle; the latter implies the 
presence of a new spring, whose waters mingle and blend with the 
older fountain, to give refreshment of one quality, and of quality 
according to the need, for the benefit of both sexes. Barnard and 
Columbia professors were, so to speak co-educated,—an admirable 
aspect of the ancient struggle for equal rights. 

The greatest single step in the history of Barnard College was 
the third matter to which reference has been made,—the incorpora- 
tion of Barnard College in Columbia University and the establish- 
ment of the faculty of Barnard College as one of the University 
faculties. On the nineteenth of January, 1900, the trustees of 
Columbia College and of Barnard College entered into a formal 
agreement, by the provisions of which the president of Columbia 
became president of Barnard and a member of its board of trustees, 
Barnard like any other University faculty was represented on the 
University Council, appointments and reappointments to positions 
in Barnard, on the nomination of the dean and the approval of the 
trustees, were to be made by the University according to its custom, 
the University was to grant degrees to students who had completed 
the course at Barnard, and to open to women with the first degree 
such courses in the graduate school as might be designated by the 
faculties of philosophy, political science, and pure science, and to 
give women students equal opportunities in the University library. 
On the other hand, the college retained its internal administration: 
the governing body was the faculty, consisting of all professors 
who gave instruction at Barnard, the dean, appointed by the presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the trustees of Barnard, and the 
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president. The trustees of Barnard were responsible for the 
finances of the college. Barnard, as a part of the University, was 
to assume the responsibility for the entire undergraduate educa- 
tion of women in the University, except such as were members of 
Teachers College. Mrs. Putnam resigned the deanship of the Col- 
lege shortly after this agreement went into effect, and the first 
faculty meeting was held under an acting dean, Professor Robinson, 
on March 15, 1900. 

The importance of this step in the history of the college can 
scarcely be overestimated. It meant a position of great added dig- 
nity and made provision for an elasticity and development that 
would otherwise have been impossible. Up to that time women 
practically had to pursue the same course as men: if now it were 
found that some variations of detail could be introduced, or if 
Barnard wished to expand in any special direction, opportunity was 
offered for such deviation. The principle of the education of equal 
value lost its letter-like significance, but gained in intelligent appli- 
cation and adaptibility. At the same time the principle was safe- 
guarded by the same kind of supervision which the University Coun- 
cil and the central administration exercised over other parts of the 
University, and more especially by the presence of a separate faculty 
composed of University men with University standards, most of 
them members of other University faculties, and, for the most part, 
primarily Barnard professors, whose work and interest were chiefly 
in Barnard. The college no longer ran any risk of the possibility 
of receiving inferior instruction, of getting what might prove, in 
the nature of things, to be the second best of a great and generous 
University, the extra service of already busy men. Barnard was 
no longer an appanage, however well administered, but an inde- 
pendent and self-supporting principality in a congress of states. 
Since 1900 its position has been unique among women’s colleges 
in that, while independent and interested in its own welfare, it has 
shared the resources and the ideals of a great university. 

The last decade of the college has witnessed no such important 
matters of legislation as took place at the close of Mrs. Putnam’s ad- 
ministration. The story is one rather of steady, consistent growth, 
a firm internal administration and much increase in material re- 
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sources. For this much of the credit is due to Miss Laura Drake 
Gill, who became dean on May 1, 1901, at the close of the benignant 
administration of Professor Robinson. The broad lines on which 
the college was to develop having been largely sketched before her 
advent, the tasks which Miss Gill found herself confronted with 
were those principally of internal administration, the selection of 
competent instructors, the smooth and efficient working of the 
mechanism of the college, provision for the current expenses and 
for future growth, and above all constant care and firm supervision 
of the physical and intellectual well-being of a rapidly growing body 
of students. 

How difficult this task was may be judged from the fact that, 
contrary to all expectations, Milbank and Brinckerhoff halls, 
shortly after the installation of Miss Gill, would apparently be soon 
overcrowded. The only course to pursue was to convert Fiske Hall, 
the dormitory, into an academic building. This was accordingly 
done in the summer of 1902 and thereby several scores of students 
were homeless and the college was without a dormitory for several 
years. Temporary provision was made in 1906 by the opening of 
Marinpol Court, an apartment house in west one hundred and 
twenty-second street, under the auspices of the Associate Alumnae 
and for a year this was the home of student life at Barnard. 
Though it reflected the greatest credit on the loyalty and energy of 
the alumnz, it was obviously a social makeshift analogous to that 
of the academic life of ten years before. Let us see what measures 
were taken to secure a permanent home for students and to provide 
for the future growth. 

In May, 1891, Mr. John D. Rockefeller made an offer to the 
trustees of Barnard College of two hundred thousand dollars, pro- 
vided the friends of the college would duplicate the sum by January 
I, 1902. Later he extended the time to April first of the same 
year, and so modified the terms cf his offer as to duplicate any 
sum up to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars which might be 
raised by that date. Largely through the efforts of the treasurer, 
Mr. Plimpton,—than to whom the college owes no greater debt of 
gratitude for a score of years of efficient and unselfish service,— 
the conditions were met and the college was richer by over a half 
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million dollars. Of this sum, fifty thousand dollars from an anony- 
mous giver was later, if necessary, to be devoted to the dormitory 
fund. The great question was now to find a suitable ground for 
the college and to provide for other buildings which the increase 
in numbers would soon make necessary. That question was settled, 
for a quarter of a century at least, by the magnificent gift from 
Mrs. Anderson, of three and a half acres of land immediately to 
the south of the college and adjacent on Broadway to the buildings 
of Columbia University. Though the property was of the value 
of one million dollars, the more important aspect of the gift is the 
fact of the foresight and generosity which provided a site in New 
York City where, in buildings to be erected, five hundred women 
could be housed and two thousand more could be adequately in- 
structed. Nothing could have been more timely or provident. 

Accordingly plans for the development of Milbank quadrangle 
were made and the central portion of a permanent college dormitory, 
to be called Brooks Hall, in honor of the Rev. Arthur Brooks, was 
shortly begun. Here again the college was debtor of Mrs. Ander- 
son, who to the fifty thousand dollars that she had given anony- 
mously, added one hundred thousand dollars to assure the building. 
Brooks Hall was opened in 1907 and has since amply demonstrated 
its necessity and value. These matters in their present status are 
fully treated in the article by Professor Richards and need not 
be dwelt on here. 

During the period of brilliant material growth, of expansion and 
solidification of the social interests of the college, one or two changes 
of an academic order should be noted. In 1905 the college, in com- 
pany with Columbia, adopted a modified curriculum. The first year 
of college life had seen a course of study prescribed for practically 
all students, owing chiefly to a very restricted field of choice. Later, 
as courses multiplied, more subjects became elective, but the prin- 
ciple of liberality and diverseness was conserved by requiring cer- 
tain courses of all students. This principle still obtained in 1905, 
but the legislation of that year defined the prescribed courses more 
accurately and added thereto a more definite specialization in one 
field. The Barnard student and her Columbia brother were re- 
quired to spend about half of their four years in various courses, 
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but they were also required, on graduation, to know one thing pretty 
well. The remainder of their intellectual life was unattached either 
to prescribed studies or to a special subject. At about the same time 
a course of pure science, leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science, was established. This was even more exigent; it demanded 
about the same work in courses as did the degree of bachelor of arts, 
and at the same time a more systematic and thorough specialization 
in some branch of science. In this same year, too, on the abandon- 
ment by Teachers College of undergraduate courses, Barnard 
opened a two years course by way of preparation for professional 
work in Teachers College and effected an arrangement whereby 
students could transfer to the latter institution in the senior year 
and obtain the Barnard degree with the Teachers College diploma 
in teaching. This matter, again, in its present status is fully 
treated by Professor Richards. 

Miss Gill resigned her office in December, 1907. During her 
administration the college grew soundly in numbers, in resources, 
and in solidity. In May, 1901, there were 264 undergraduates and 
120 students from the University and Teachers College; in January, 
1908, the number was 425 and 199 from each of these classes. 
The value of the property and endowment had risen from $980,142 
to $2,739,488. There had been much gain in homogeneity and 
esprit de corps among the students, things that it had been Miss 
Gill’s special aim to foster. Since July I, 1907, an acting dean 
has been the administrative head. 

In the twenty years of its life, up to the close of June, 1909, 
Barnard has had an interesting and creditable history, the main 
events of which may be briefly summarized. Starting with a fresh- 
man class of 14 students and a few specials and graduating 8 stu- 
dents four years later, it now has entering classes of about 150, has 
graduated altogether 800 young women with the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and is granting 100 degrees each year. This does not in- 
clude 68 masters and 6 doctors degrees which were given before 
1900, when Columbia took over graduate work. Opening with- 
out endowment and with an expenditure of nearly eight thousand 
dollars for the first year, it now owns property worth three million 
dollars and expends more than one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
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dollars annually,—aside from the dormitory and the interest on its 
property invested in buildings,—on the education of five hundred 
undergraduates and two hundred and fifty special, Teachers Col- 
lege, and University students. Beginning in a position of depend- 
ence and with all the air of experiment, it has now an important 
place in the University and a position of ever increasing moment 
in New York City. From the start it has had many generous and 
devoted friends, many of whom have been its sincere and constant 
helpers. It can look back with pride on the score of years of just 
and provident administration, and with gratitude to the cordial and 
fair-minded support of the older institution. It was happy in the 
possession of a young, resolute, open-handed alumnze who have 
been glad to help their alma mater as much as lay in their power. 
It is interesting to note that Barnard owes quite three-quarters of 
its present property to the generosity of four women, Mrs. Brincker- 
hoff, Mrs. Fiske, Miss Emily O. Gibbs, and Mrs. Anderson. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the twenty years of Barn- 
ard College has been the recognition and growth of two important 
principles in the education of women, principles which have prob- 
ably nowhere else in this country obtained such fixity. The first 
of these contemplates instruction by teachers of University standard, 
intellectually and pedagogically; Barnard must have instruction 
equal to that of Columbia University and its curriculum must be 
as good at least as that for the men of corresponding age. This 
principle has been maintained by the quality and method of the 
appointments and by the place of Barnard in the University. In 
accordance with the second principle, Barnard is an independent 
college, with its faculty primarily its own and devoted to its inter- 
ests, and yet, by a process of exchange, receiving and giving univer- 
sity instruction in various degrees. In these two ways the educa- 
tion of equal value for women, that President Barnard insisted on, 
is provided as nowhere else in colleges that are plainly not co-educa- 
tional. By these principles will Barnard College always continue 
to grow and its full growth will be its application and extension of 
them. 

But this is only the beginning. Barnard is still comparatively 
young. The treasurer of Barnard College, Mr. Plimpton, in his 
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early reports repeatedly called attention, in words specific and force- 
ful, to the fact that New York City was far less well provided, not 
merely relatively but absolutely, with suitable means for the higher 
education of women than several other American cities,—Baltimore, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans. The fact 
is in many respects true today. Barnard College and the Normal 
College for undergraduate work; Columbia University for gradu- 
ate study; Teachers College, the School of Philanthropy, the last 
two years of the Cornell Medical School, and certain provisions in 
the New York Law School for professional work; in addition to 
some private institutions in various arts, represent about all the 
greatest city in America has to offer for the systematic education of 
women beyond the high school stage. Members of that compara- 
tively small body of women who wish to pursue courses in medi- 
cine particularly, have to go elsewhere,—to Baltimore or Phil- 
adelphia. This will not be the case if ever the people of this city see 
fit, or private givers are moved, to establish professional schools for 
women which shall bear the same relation to the University pro- 
fessional schools that Barnard College bears to Columbia College. 
Then only will the idea of “ equal value ” be fully realized. Doubt- 
less it might be said that these New York institutions have kept pace 
with the time and are therefore founded on a sound economic prin- 
ciple; but this is not strictly true, since a more adequate supply goes 
far to unmask a genuine need, though the expression of the need 
may be vague and hesitant. Opportunity leads to the taking advan- 
tage of it. Barnard College, in particular, has grown compara- 
tively at a far more rapid rate than New York City, and never in 
the twenty years of its history has it succeeded in fully meeting 
the demands made upon it. It has never succeeded in paying its 
yearly expenses without the aid of generous friends, and the pro- 
vision which should be made for future growth remains very large. 

This may seem a strange thing to say of a college with property 
worth nearly three million dollars, and certainly the donation of so 
large a sum to a just cause is a noble achievement reflecting the ut- 
most credit on the trustees of the college and its friends and adminis- 
trators. But an analysis of these figures will show the need of 
Barnard. The three million dollars may be divided roughly into 
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three equal sums: income-bearing endowment, ground occupied by 
buildings and their equipment, and land held for future develop- 
ment. This last item need not concern us at present, and a quarter 
of the second item may be deducted as representing invest- 
ment in a dormitory rather more than self-sustaining. This leaves 
$1,750,000 at present strictly devoted to academical purposes. At 
four per cent. this would mean an income of seventy thousand 
dollars per year, which, added to fees of $75,000 and an average 
deficit—often made up by private subscription—of $15,000, makes 
an annual expenditure of about $160,000 on the academic educa- 
tion of five hundred women (University and Teachers College stu- 
dents are not included, since they come to Barnard in exchange 
for work offered to Barnard students). That is a trifle less 
than $325 each year for each student. $325 is, on the whole, 
a conservative sum for colleges to spend per capita, particularly for 
those situated in large cities where land is dear and living high, and 
the figure is certainly interesting and creditable compared with the 
first year of Barnard, when but fourteen freshmen and some spe- 
cials in chemistry and botany cost the college nearly $8,000. It 
is doubtful if, even with large numbers, a college in the city could 
take care of a student for less than $300 a year, and certainly $350 
or even $400 could be expended on each student annually not only 
without any waste whatever, but with considerable gain in effective 
instruction. 

These facts show that Barnard, like other colleges, is a semi- 
charitable institution, dependent to a large degree on gifts and en- 
dowments and making its return to the public in the form of in- 
creased intelligence, knowledge, and professional skill, in larger op- 
portunity for service for many individuals, in better citizenship, and 
in diffusion of these good things through many channels, as well as 
in what is sometimes regarded as a minor consideration—personal 
happiness. Like any alert college, Barnard has needs and will 
always have them. It needs even now more endowment for income 
to pay its current expenses and to meet the demands that daily are 
more and more made upon it. And this realization of its needs 
today will create new demands upon it tomorrow. It needs new 
buildings for academical purposes and it needs a gymnasium 
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and a student’s hall for the physical and social life of its members; 
for in accommodation it is sadly out at elbows. It needs also 
endowment to maintain its buildings lest it become building-poor 
and its academic life suffer. Through the sagacity of a far- 
sighted giver, there is land for its development for years to come, 
but more land it must sometime have, and it needs be able to meet its 
running expenses. All this is the common cry of colleges; for no 
college worthy of the name ever yet existed which could not use to 
advantage all the spiritual and material resources of which it could 
honestly lay hold, and this cry can be echoed and repeated by any- 
one who has ever had anything to do with Barnard College or who 
believes in its ideals,—student and graduate, teacher and trustee 


alike,—with sincerity and with truth. 
WILLIAM T. BREWSTER 
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THE CURRICULUM AND THE EQUIPMENT OF 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


HE primary idea in the founding of Barnard College was to 
afford an opportunity for a thorough training and a liberal 
education for women in New York City in connection with Colum- 
bia University. To this end there was devised the original curricu- 
lum from which, as time went on, there has been some departure, 
resulting in a somewhat greater freedom in the choice of studies 
leading to the degree of bachelor of arts. At no time, however, 
has any unrestricted and unorganized selection been allowed on the 
part of the students, and the trend has ever been to insist upon an 
adequate attention to some one subject, enough to ensure more than 
a mere elementary knowledge, together with certain required courses 
which have been considered essential elements in a well-rounded 
education. Since the time is past when but one degree, that of 
bachelor of arts, has been offered, since now there is also a course 
leading to a science degree, as well as various options for students 
who wish to avail themselves of the opportunities offered by 
Teachers College, it will be well to take up these different lines of 
study separately. 

In the first place, it may be said that entrance to Barnard Col- 
lege is obtained by passing the regular entrance examinations con- 
ducted by the Columbia University committee on Entrance exam- 
inations in September and January of each year, or by the more 
widely distributed, equivalent examinations in June under the aus- 
pices of the College Entrance Examination Board. In addition 
Barnard also accepts the college entrance diploma of the education 
department of the State of New York and certificates of entrance 
examinations taken in good faith for admission to other colleges 
of equal standing. Other than these certificates are not at present 
recognized by the admissions committee. 

While students may enter with conditions, they must have passed 
creditably in over two-thirds,—to be precise, eleven-fifteenths,— 
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of the entrance subjects, and they cannot be advanced beyond a 
certain point, or receive a degree, until the deficiencies have been 
properly made up. 

In the arts course a little over one half is definitely prescribed, 
including English, French, German, history, Latin, mathematics, 
philosophy, economics, chemistry or physics, and physical educa- 
tion: if we except the last named subject, it is exactly one-half. 
In addition to this, a second course in science, to be selected from a 
broad range, is demanded. Beyond the prescribed subjects, which 
are in so far as possible taken during the first two years of resi- 
dence, a major subject representing slightly less than one seventh 
of the entire work, or in other words, three courses of average 
length, must be elected from some one of sixteen departments repre- 
sented in the announcement of courses. There remains from the 
total requirements about two-fifths open to free election, which is 
commonly taken in departments cognate to, or of use in, the study 
of the major subject. 

It will be seen that the course, as outlined briefly above, requires, 
besides a grounding in a variety of general subjects, some fairly 
intensive work along one main line, giving a sufficient preparation 
in this major subject to enable the student to cultivate it for herself 
after graduation or to undertake successfully work in the more 
advanced courses under the graduate faculties. Indeed, it is not 
impossible for her to prosecute with advantage in her senior year 
courses which are of a nature sufficiently advanced to fulfill, at least 
partially, certain of the minor requirements for higher degrees. 
Thus it will be seen that in a large measure, at least, the scheme 
of the curriculum aims to fulfil many of the ideal requirements of 
undergraduate study, now so largely insisted upon, namely that the 
course, besides the general foundation which it should afford, should 
require a certain degree of specialization in some one subject. It is 
not to be maintained that such a result may not be acquired in other 
ways, or that improvements can not be introduced, but the plan, 
while sufficiently rigid to ensure no shirking of necessary subjects, 
is flexible enough to allow in a considerable measure the develop- 
ment of the individual taste and ability of the student. 

In the program of studies leading to the degree of bachelor of 
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science, we find considerably less latitude of choice and greater in- 
tensive development of some one science. The requirements for 
English, French, German, history, mathematics, philosophy, and 
physical education, are the same as in the previous course, occupying 
rather more than one third of the student’s time. The actual science 
work demands between one-half and five-eighths of the total require- 
ment and is divided into a major and two minors, one allied to the 
major, the other diverse. The major is supposed to occupy about 
one-half the allotted amount while the two minors make up the other 
half, though a certain latitude is permitted in the apportionment. 
The range of subjects for major and minors includes astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, geography, geology, mineralogy, physics, experi- 
mental psychology and zoology. The remaining fraction, which 
amounts to one four hour course, is freely elective. It will be seen 
that the curriculum of the science course is, as it should be, more 
restricted than that in the liberal arts. Its purpose is to carry the 
major subject to a point where original work may be begun, yet not 
to allow the specialization in any one science to be so large as to 
dwarf too greatly either other scientific work, or the fundamentals 
of general education. The aim, in short, is to turn out somewhat 
broadly trained scientific students. 

In addition to these two courses, a general two year collegiate 
course is provided which does not lead to a degree, but is designed 
to furnish a collegiate foundation for professional work at the 
Teachers College. It requires the first year prescribed course in 
physical education and in English, some additional work in English 
literature, modern languages to the amount of two courses, and a 
similar amount of science. There remains about half of the stu- 
dent’s time, which is freely elective. The main purpose of this 
course is to enable students to whom time is a consideration to pre- 
pare themselves for work at Teachers College. The grade of work 
is identical with that of the other courses and is governed by the 
same regulations. On a successful completion of the two years 
work, the student may, after due permission from the proper author- 
ities, transfer to Teachers College and become a candidate for a 
Teachers College diploma and the degree of bachelor of science in 
education, after two additional years work. 
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There is also an option which may be availed of by the student 
in the regular arts or science course, namely that on completion of 
three years work, or in other words at the beginning of the senior 
year, a student may, under certain provisions, transfer to Teachers 
College and while not sacrificing her right to a bachelor of arts or 
science degree at Barnard, obtain on her graduation a professional 
diploma in teaching from Teachers College. It is to be regretted 
that at the present time no option is offered allowing students to 
enter other professional schools at the end of their junior year and 
eveutually become candidates for the appropriate professional 
degrees. 

Provision is also made for the admission of special students 
without examination. The number, however, is not large nor is 
it intended to be. Each case is judged on its merits and each stu- 
dent so admitted must satisfy the authorities that she has a definite 
and good reason for undertaking work in the college; and not a 
simply frivolous pretext for attending lectures. In general the 
special students are held to a somewhat higher standard of profi- 
’ ciency than are the regular students. 

For the benefit of students requiring financial aid, there are forty 
scholarships and the income of three special funds. The scholarships 
vary in value from one hundred and fifty dollars to four hundred 
dollars a year, and the income of the funds is assigned in varying 
amounts. In addition there are four prizes and two medals 
awarded for special excellence in some stated field of study. 

There are in all about one hundred and thirty courses offered 
at Barnard College, distributed over some twenty departments, be- 
sides about one hundred more in Teachers College and Columbia 
University, open to Barnard students. They range from elementary 
courses dealing with the principles of the subjects involved to those 
of a sufficient degree of advancement for the student to learn the 
methods of, and obtain practice in, individual work. While some 
of the newer departments do not offer a large number of courses, 
practically all the fields of work of interest to the undergraduate 
are provided for. While it is, of course, necessary to have some 
more or less definite unit by which work may be assessed, special 
effort is being made to do away with the mechanical estimate into 
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which both instructor and student may too readily fall. This unit 
is called a “ point,” and is one hour of classroom work per week 
for a term or half-year; laboratory work being credited at half that 
amount. One hundred and twenty-four points are required for 
the whole four years course, or, in other words, thirty a year plus 
the four points required in physical education. Courses are not 
necessarily credited according to the number of formal meetings 
per week, for a determined attempt has recently been inaugurated 
by which additional outside work by the student is encouraged with 
a desire of stimulating her to real enthusiasm for her studies. ‘This 
outside work is by no means left to the discretion of the student 
and is in a measure intended to supply the place of the laboratory 
work which is a part of science courses, so that a lecture course will 
not be composed of lectures alone, but will force the student to de- 
velop for herself rather than to depend too greatly upon the words 
of the instructor. It is the desire, in short, to make the students 
in such courses, as in laboratory courses, teach themselves to a cer- 
tain degree, instead of relying wholly upon teaching by others, 
thus developing power to do their own thinking. In connection 
with this, there is now a stricter regulation of the amount and diver- 
sity of the student’s work to prevent the too eager student overload- 
ing herself to the detriment of her health and mental development, 
and to prevent a too great diffuseness of interest which, although it 
may be instilled by entirely pardonable ambitions, is too often the 
result of a mere whim. To the committee of instruction, composed 
of seven members, the faculty has intrusted the enforcement of its 
policy and the formulation of future plans looking towards the bet- 
terment of the intellectual standards of the college. Through all, 
the endeavor is to encourage real enthusiasm for study, the need of 
which has recently been ably urged, and the desire of which is as 
old as education itself. To the attainment of these ends, the or- 
ganization of the departments, with their necessary elementary 
courses and equally necessary advanced ones, is arranged. 

The buildings of Barnard College devoted to educational pur- 
poses are three in number, a center one, with the other two arranged 
as wings on the east and west, thus making a double L. The style 
of architecture is that of Henry II, in overbaked brick, with lime- 
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stone and terracotta trimmings. The central building, Milbank 
Hall, was the gift of Mrs. A. A. Anderson, the east wing Brincker- 
hoff Hall, the gift of Mrs. Van Wyck Brinckerhoff, while the west 
wing, Fiske Hall, was presented by Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske. All are 
four stories high with a fully lighted basement and are situated in 
a small block bounded by Claremont avenue and Broadway, between 
119th and 120th streets. To.the south lies a larger tract of land 
provided by the generosity of Mrs. A. A. Anderson, also bounded by 
Claremont avenue and Broadway, but extending from 119th street 
to 116th street. On this land there is at present but one building, 
Brooks Hall, to which reference will be made later. The three 
buildings first spoken of, in which the administrative offices, the 
class-rooms and laboratories are situated, are practically one and 
in the subsequent description will be considered as such. 

In the basement on the east side are lockers for the use of the 
students. On the west side are the lunch rooms and kitchens. 
On the main floor is the entrance hall in the center, with the admin- 
istrative offices on the left running partly in to the west wing and 
on the right the trustees room and offices for instructors, which also 
occupy a portion of the west wing. The east of this wing is mainly 
taken up with the theater, the largest single room in the college. 
This is two stories high with a gallery on the second floor. When 
used as an audience hall it can accommodate four hundred and fifty 
to five hundred people, but as a lecture room, for which, by reason 
of lack of large rooms it must be employed, it will seat only two 
hundred and fifty advantageously. The theater is also used twice 
a week for the chapel service, which is about twenty minutes long 
and conducted by some visiting clergyman or some officer of the 
University. The major part of the west wing is taken up with a 
relatively large lecture room and offices, mainly of the English 
department. 

On the second floor in the center is the library, comprising the 
Ella Weed room and two adjoining rooms, one of which was 
fitted out by the class of 1903; and the senior, junior and freshman 
studies. The reading room contains about four thousand vol- 
umes, and in addition the students have access to the University 
library under certain regulations. In the east wing is the sopho- 
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more study, the geology department, with a teaching collection of 
specimens, maps, models and lantern-slides, some offices, and the 
gallery of the theater, to which reference has already been made. 
The west wing is occupied by the physics department. There is 
a lecture room, a photographic dark room, laboratories for 
mechanics, heat, sound and light, and in addition one for the intro- 
ductory work, while in the basement is an electrical laboratory. In 
the matter of apparatus there is the equipment for the general 
course and various pieces for advanced work in the five subdivisions 
named above. While in all of these subjects the most important 
pieces of precision apparatus are provided, especial attention may be 
directed to the outfit of apparatus to illustrate sound phenomena, 
which is especially complete. There should also be mentioned a 
well, extending from the top floor to the basement, arranged for 
pendulum experiments, and a workshop with power-lathe and a 
full set of tools. 

Lecture rooms and offices take up the central section of the 
third floor. In the west wing are more offices, mainly of the lan- 
guage departments, and some lecture rooms. The east wing is 
devoted to the botany department with a lecture room, three labora- 
tories for physiology, morphology and the general course, respec- 
tively, offices, and a dark room for physiological and photographic 
purposes. The outfit of the department consists of the usual equip- 
ment of microscopes, both of European and American make, an 
Edinger drawing apparatus, microtomes, paraffine baths, sterilizers, 
a large-sized incubator, instruments of precision for physiological 
experiments, and the necessary chemical apparatus, balances, etc. 
There is a herbarium for teaching purposes only, mainly of the 
local flora; a teaching collection of preserved specimens for illus- 
trating lectures; a relatively large collection preserved in fluid for 
work in floral organography, representing mainly the local plants; 
charts and a reference library, which includes access to the files of 
a number of periodicals. 

On the fourth floor, in the center and extending to the east 
wing, are the laboratories, lecture room and offices of the zoology 
department. There is a large laboratory for the elementary course, 
a smaller one for the advanced work, and a physiological laboratory, 
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with a number of smaller rooms used for preparation and storage. 
There is the usual outfit of microscopes and accessory apparatus, 
microtomes, paraffine and water baths, and kymographs and other 
precision apparatus for graphic work in physiology. The reference 
library is distributed among the laboratories. Teaching collections 
of specimens, including skeletons, preparations, models, slides and 
charts, complete the equipment. On the same wing are rooms 
devoted to experimental psychology. The laboratory is equipped 
with a lamp battery for electrical supply, models of brain and sense 
organs, chonoscopes, tachistoscopes, color wheels, gravity chronom- 
eters, fall exposure screens, plethysmographs, kymographs, perim- 
eters and devices for recording speed, acuracy, and steadiness of 
movement. There is also the usual equipment for the study of 
auditory, visual, tactual, gustatory and olfactory sensations. 

The chemical laboratories fill the west wing of this floor. There 
is a lecture room, a large laboratory for elementary work, a room 
for qualitative and quantitative analysis, a general organic labora- 
tory and one for special work, a balance room, store room, and offices 
for the instructors. The laboratories are supplied with hoods with 
forced draft, the usual apparatus for elementary work, and sufficient 
equipment for inorganic and organic analysis, including electrolytic 
apparatus, combustion furnaces, spectroscope, balances, etc. There 
is as well a vacuum distillation apparatus, and instruments for phy- 
sical chemical determinations. A reference library for the use of 
the students is kept in one of the offices and includes the necessary 
reference books as well as files of some of the important journals. 
For lecture work there is an outfit of demonstration apparatus and 
small collections of minerals and the elements. 

In all, Barnard College has some twenty lecture rooms, three of 
which seat one hundred and twenty-eight, the rest averaging about 
forty-five, with some rooms accommodating as few as twenty and 
others as many as eighty. Most of the laboratories form suites 
of from three to four good-sized rooms with two or more small 
rooms for special purposes. The instructors’ offices total thirty- 
two and often are occupied by two, or sometimes even by three, 
instructors. Besides these there are the administrative offices, 
library, and so forth, which have been specially mentioned. 
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Brooks Hall, which stands upon the south end of the plot of 
ground already referred to and at present the only building thereon, 
is the dormitory for the college. It is the central unit of a larger 
building which is planned for the future. While in architecture 
it falls in well with the general style of the college buildings proper, 
it is of a more modern type, being of the latest fire-proof steel con- 
struction. It has ninety-seven rooms for students, capable of use 
singly or in various combinations as suites. All of the rooms have 
outside light and exposure. The lowest floor is given over largely 
to the ample kitchens and store rooms. Above, on the main floor, 
is the dining-room, a handsome well lighted and high-studded room, 
in which the students are accommodated at small tables seating eight. 
Giving off from this room at the east end is a parlor, which in 
turn connects with smaller parlors. The mezzanine floor contains 
the guest rooms, more parlors and the rooms of the hall officers. 
The top or ninth floor is largely taken up with the servants’ quar- 
ters, but a portion is so arranged as to form an isolated infirmary. 
The whole building is substantially furnished and, though not lux- 
urious, affords every comfort which the student should properly 
expect. The northern end of the field, known as Milbank quad- 
rangle, is given over to tennis courts and a basket-ball field, while on 
a terrace above them is a garden gracefully laid out in shrubbery. 

Barnard is fortunate in possessing an adequate extent of land 
for future development, exceedingly so when one considers what 
land values are in New York City. The field upon which Brooks 
Hall stands will accommodate a very considerable number of build- 
ings with generous space between, when considered from a metro- 
politan standpoint. The college buildings proper, while exception- 
ally compact and on the whole excellently planned, cannot as they 
are today suffice much longer the needs of the college. More and 
larger lecture rooms are urgently required; larger studies, better 
provision for rooms for social purposes, a gymnasium, and larger 
laboratories, are all needed even now, without taking into account 
future growth. It cannot be long before these needs will be sup- 
plied. The plan for this physical development has been carefully 
considered and there only remains the finding of the wherewithal 
to carry it out as the circumstances demand. 

HERBERT M. RicHARDS 
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STUDENT LIFE AT BARNARD 


BOUT ten years ago, Mrs. Henry Wise Miller said in an article 
on “ Social life at Barnard ” in the QuarTERLy: “ At present 
the preponderating element in the dormitories is not the under- 
graduate, but rather the graduate and the special student, while 
Barnard remains dominated by the girl who goes home at night.” 
The first of these statements is no longer true. The second still 
holds, and is now, as it was ten years ago, the most important factor 
in determining the course of student activities at Barnard. In 1909, 
about four hundred and fifty out of the five hundred students were 
“day scholars’; some sixty or seventy of them were commuters; 
and it is needless to add that life at a girls’ college dominated by 
day scholars is very different from that of an out-of-town college 
like Vassar or Smith, where the girl who goes home at night is the 
exception, not the rule. So often an outsider, when told of the 
many advantages of a city college says pityingly, “ Yes, very nice 
indeed; but you don’t get college life there, do you?”, having in 
mind, apparently, a picture of a group of pretty girls in various 
costumes, gathered in a “cozy, softly-lighted dormitory room” 
perpetually cooking fudge in a chafing dish. The defender of 
Barnard usually replies ‘‘ Yes we do, but not the kind you mean! ” 
and, unilluminated, the inquirer decides that Barnard has evidently 
a very inferior kind of college life. 

A glance at the catalogue and the student publications at Bar- 
nard would seem to show that the students’ activities are very much 
like those of any other girls’ college. There are the usual four 
classes; “ sister-class ” affection is strongly emphasized, and rivalry 
between Evens and Odds kept up by basket-ball and hockey contests, 
Mysteries and Greek Games. There is the usual number of college 
publications, and perhaps a larger number of dramatic perform- 
ances. Dances—including a Junior Prom—class-parties, and teas 
are frequent. Most of all, the outsider notices, by her glance at the 
Mortarboard, that there are numerous college organizations, and 
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she wonders how the girl who goes home at night ever finds time 
to do all the things evidently done at Barnard. At least twelve dif- 
ferent kinds of societies flourish; in some cases there is more than 
one representative of each kind. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association manages a wide variety of religious activities—Bible 
study, philanthropic work, etc. Students especially interested in 
certain departments may belong to a Deutscher Kreis or a Société 
Francaise, a Classical Club, a Philosophical Club or a very exclusive 
English Club. For the musically inclined there is a mandolin club 
and a glee club. “ The Daughters of the American Revolution ” 
may, if they wish, be members of the Suffrage League or the 
Socialist Club; and about twenty per cent. of the whole number of 
students belong to the eight national fraternities. 

Truly this is an enormous number of activities to be carried on 
by the five hundred girls in a city institution! And yet it is just 
because Barnard is a city institution that so many organizations 
have grown up. When the college moved to its present quarters 
on Morningside Heights and began to attract large numbers of stu- 
dents, the girls seemed to feel that Barnard must immediately be 
perfect in every way; that college spirit must be fostered by mould- 
ing the social life nearer to the heart’s desire; and that the only way 
to turn this heterogeneous group of busy girls into a college com- 
munity, was to establish exactly as many organizations as one would 
find at the other colleges—at Vassar, Wellesley, or Bryn Mawr. 
The girls felt—and rightly—that Barnard was attracting a wider 
range of students than any other college; for two extremes were 
represented—not only the girl who could not afford to go away, 
but also the girl who wanted to “do society” and get an A.B. at 
one and the same time. Something had to be done to bring the va- 
rious elements together and to infuse into them a certain amount 
of college spirit. Consequently numerous societies and fraternities 
sprang up; and each class incorporated into its constitution an article 
to enforce the giving of a class party once every six weeks. An 
absence of sociability was thus declared unconstitutional! 

Of course everything simmered down after a time, and Barnard 
girls began to realize that a very fine and natural sort of college 
spirit was growing up without, apparently, needing to be fostered. 
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Still, most of the organizations had come to stay; and at present a 
popular junior or senior has very little time for herself if she tries 
to give each one of these numerous college interests a share of her 
attention. Fairly heavy studies take up most of her time. She 
cannot give her evenings to her college friends, as a girl in a large 
dormitory college can. Student affairs are discussed between 
classes, at noon-time, between four and five o’clock in the afternoon. 
After her morning classes, the girl tries to do everything at once. 
She goes upstairs to song-practice and wonders, as she joins in the 
vehement “ Rah, rah for dear old Barnard!’’, why the dean wants 
to see her immediately. She hurries to the office, has a fifteen- 
minute interview, and dashes to a Y. W. C. A. committee meeting. 
After despatching this business some one begs her to “ come and 
Boston in the theater.” Just as she is in the midst of a complicated 
dance, the business manager of the monthly pounces upon her, an- 
nounces breathlessly that the printer has not sent the Bear yet; and 
the girl departs to reason with the printer. She returns to college 
in time for a two o’clock class; about three o’clock she makes for the 
basement lunchroom and implores the accommodating Mrs. Jameson 
to give her something to eat. 

It seems wonderful that in such a feverish sort of community 
any academic spirit could arise, any love of learning, any real and 
natural intercourse between students. But all these things have 
arisen and, of late, have begun to grow tremendously in importance 
and influence. Everyone is heartily sick of trying to do many 
things at once and of dissipating her energies over a wide range of 
interests—whether these interests are her studies or her social 
affairs. Barnard girls are “ going back to nature.” They seem to 
feel now that Barnard can never be like a large country college or 
have the same sort of college life; but they also feel that its differ- 
ence from other girls’ colleges is in many ways a thing to be proud 
of, and that through its contact with a great university and a great 
city it can and does develop the finest and sanest student life to be 
found in American colleges. This is the feeling now dominating 
Barnard; and it is finding expression in a general relaxation of the 
efforts to aggrandize the various organizations and activities. The 
girls are letting these things grow up naturally without artificial 
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stimulation. The Philosophy Club, the Classical Club and the Eng- 
lish Club have all become elective societies, open only to those who 
have shown a real and definite interest in philosophy, classics or 
English. Fraternities have abolished all rushing and have adopted 
as their slogan “natural intercourse.” Girls are taking fewer 
courses and devoting more time to each. Fortunately the rules of 
the self-government body—student council—have always been few 
and simple; but the council has done its part in furthering the “ back 
to nature’ movement by adopting a point system for office holding 
which makes it impossible for too much work to be put upon the 
shoulders of one popular and capable girl. 

The general result of all this has been to strengthen everyone’s 
enthusiasm for her own particular interest. Barnard girls have 
a way of getting tremendously enthusiastic about anything they 
do. The interclass hockey games are watched as breathlessly as 
if they were intercollegiate football. Dramatics have increased in 
popularity as the performances have decreased in number. Never 
were there more appreciative audiences than those which crowd the 
Brinckerhoff Theater when the juniors give ‘‘D’Arcy of the 
Guards ” or the sophomores present “ The Little Minister ”—on the 
tiny and now well-worn stage. For many years someone has always 
been “going to make something out of the Bulletin (the weekly 
newspaper) and the Bear (the literary monthly). Now, at last, 
the girls are hoping that they will really be good and worth the 
time spent on them. Dances and teas are still as important as 
ever. At this season Barnard is living through a veritable carouse 
of teas; the Y. W. C. A. serves on Monday afternoons, the seniors 
on Tuesday, The Undergraduate Association on Wednesday and 
any others on Thursday and Friday. To these and to the large 
semi-annual teas, the girls come to talk over the all-absorbing 
problems of Barnard life; younger sisters come to view Barnard; 
and each professor presents himself, “‘ accompanied,” as Mrs. Miller 
has said, “ by his wife and a fixed determination not to talk shop.” 
But most of all, the girls show their enthusiasm by their attitude 
toward their courses of study. Perhaps each girl is a little too 
much absorbed in her own individual advancement; but then, all are 
unanimous in their opinion that Barnard, by reason of its connection 
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with Columbia University, has the finest faculty to be found in any 
girls’ college in the country. However much the girls may disagree 
on other matters, they all agree in being proud of their instructors 
and of their instructors’ achievements. The girls are apt to idealize 
their favorite courses. No one would dare hint that the class dis- 
cussions in Philosophy 61 are not matters of life and death or that 
the ultimate fate of Europe is not discovered in the great course in 
“the making of history.’”’ The sophomore briefs decide all the 
questions of the day, from the advisability of vivisection to the ex- 
pediency of a central bank. Everyone knows that “ daily themes ”’ 
is most valuable training, and that the oracular comments made on 
the themes either exalt you eternally for your cleverness or condemn 
you absolutely for your hopeless inanity. 

Yet no one is morbidly serious—far from it! A Barnard girl 
without a large and vigorous sense of humor is an anomaly and is 
apt to be a pariah. Very seldom does one find in Barnard that 
extremely unpleasant type, the girl whose feelings are always get- 
ting hurt. Everyone is used to and expects severe criticism, and 
everyone tries to take it for what it is worth. No one is ever 
offended at the curtain lectures delivered through the press by the 
editors of the Bulletin and the Bear; nor those delivered orally by 
Mrs. Liggett. Besides, everybody gets a chance to talk back in the 
Mortarboard. The well-meaning and scientifically hygienic lunch- 
room calls forth a good deal of criticism; but Barnard girls have 
grown to take even the lunch-room with a sense of humor; so that 
now when a girl asks hungrily if there’s anything good for dessert 
and the waitress replies that it was ice cream but she thinks it’s 
bananas,—even then the girl remains tranquil and contented. And 
in spite of their fondness for their idealized seminar course, the 
“ makers of history ”’ take all the scoffing remarks of cynical seniors 
in very good part,—and continue to cut out their newspaper clip- 
pings and to dream of the Lloyd George budget. 

With such a vigorous student life growing up, it is no wonder 
that Barnard is calling for a students’ building. The Brinckerhoff 
Theater is used as a class-room, a dance-hall, a chapel and an audi- 
torium; the faculty room is also used as a seminar room for History 
9-10; the undergraduate study is a reception hall and an auditorium. 
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The class-rooms are used as dressing rooms when evening dances 
are held. It is hard for five hundred girls to be put into one build- 
ing, told to do both their working and their playing there, and then 
cautioned that play must never interfere with work. The erection 
of a student building will give Barnard a chance to expand its 
various activities to their normal size, and will develop the already 
vigorous social life. Of course the dormitory, Brooks Hall, has 
done a great deal toward giving Barnard the home-like atmosphere 
necessary to a city college. The rooms are prettily furnished and 
the dormitory girls take pride in making them attractive. The 
weary commuter often stops at Brooks before she starts home, to 
rest a while in a friend’s study, to make some candy with a set of 
hungry girls in one of the kitchenettes, or to take tea with Miss 
Weeks in the charming parlor. Everyone is always cordial at 
Brooks; and the stray visitor is welcomed to dinner there as if she 
belonged to the family. Brooks Hall is still small enough to be 
home-like. It has its own self-government committee, but only a 
few simple rules are made or insisted upon—rules about quiet in the 
halls after ten o’clock and regulations about chaperonage. The 
building, like Milbank Hall, is beautifully finished and will be out- 
wardly attractive when it has its wings and thus harmonizes with 
Milbank. But somehow it is just the right size now, and is beau- 
tiful enough to the girls who live there. 

Young as it is, Barnard is beginning to roll up traditions. 
There is a decidedly close bond between undergraduates and alum- 
nz; for though the graduates actually see very little of the younger 
girls, the influence of their opinions is strongly felt throughout 
the college. Both grads and undergrads have a never-ending, 
never-changing fondness for the buildings and the grounds and the 
campus and the “lordly Hudson.” Every girl at Barnard is proud 
of the “stately columned way” in Milbank Hall, and a strong 
sentiment is even growing up about the rooms and the class studies. 
The senior study is one of the most sacred places, for there is the 
great senior sofa. our girls are always ensconced on that sofa. 
It doesn’t matter who the four may be or what they talk about— 
somehow the little group on the sofa always starts the great dis- 
cussions of the senior study. They stop at nothing—woman suf- 
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frage, Pelleas and Melisande, Platonic philosophy, the cut of a pro- 
fessor’s coat, or the intricacies of his character, the English budget 
and junior ball gowns—all are discussed by the tribunal of four on 
the sofa and final judgments are passed—only to be rejected by 
the next group to occupy the position of authority. 

The girls are proud of their buildings and of their faculty; of 
their graduates and their seniors; in fact, they are all bound up heart 
and soul in the little community on Morningside Heights. Prob- 
ably Barnard girls will always be too busy to talk about their fond- 
ness or to sentimentalize much over their surroundings; but their 
feeling has been well expressed in the farewell song of the class 
of 1909: 

Again the Palisades grow dark, 
The morning winds have left our heights, 
Our river shows a gleam of gold 
And one by one spring up far lights. 
How oft those lights have called us home, 
How well we know that sunset flare! 
O classmates, shall we ever find 
New hills, new rivers quite so fair? 
O, 1909, dear 1909, 
Our praises fail that would be thine, 
We cannot say on this last day, 
How we have loved thee, 1909! 
Harriet RutH Fox, 1910 


THE BARNARD ALUMNZ 


HE Associate Alumnz of Barnard College has some peculiar- 
ities distinguishing it from most other alumnz organizations. 
Formed in January, 1895, by the fifteen graduates comprised in 
the classes of ’93 and ’94, the association at first grew but slowly, 
gaining only eight members in ’95, eighteen in ’96, and twenty- 
two in ’97. It was thus a small and intimate organization; and, 
as the members were almost all residents of New York City or the 
immediate vicinity, it was possible for them to keep in close touch 
with one another and with their college. This close relation and 
concentration, impossible in the case of those institutions that draw 
their students from a wide area, has continued even in later years, 
and has differentiated our organization from those of other col- 
leges, making possible, in proportion to our youth and comparative 
smallness of numbers, a considerable amount of useful work. 
After the removal of the college to Morningside Heights, in 
1897, the size of our classes rapidly increased, until now we add to 
the alumnez roll nearly one hundred names each year. Of the 800 
students who have been graduated from Barnard, 640 retain mem- 
bership in the Associate Alumne. Though the vast majority still 
reside in and about New York City, an ever-increasing number now 
scatter after graduation to distant parts of the country. About 60 
now live more than a hundred miles from New York. To adapt 
itself to these changing conditions, our association is altering its 
organization and its methods. Incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York in 1901, until very recently we have elected offi- 
cers and transacted all business at our annual meeting held at the 
college. The control of affairs has thus been entirely in the hands 
of the resident members. But during the last year we have altered 
our by-laws so that officers are elected by mailed ballot, thus giving 
non-residents a voice in the government. We are also making 
efforts to get into communication with our graduates in all parts 
of the country, with a view to organizing Barnard clubs in other 
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cities, and in various ways keeping all the alumnz in closer touch 
with the college. 

The association is at present well organized under a board of 
directors, with the usual officers, standing committees on finance, 
statistics, students’ aid, and membership, and a number of special 
committees investigating and carrying on various lines of work. 
The finances have within recent years been systematized in a careful 
and businesslike manner. At the beginning of every fiscal year the 
finance committee draws up an annual budget, and so far our ex- 
penditures have come well within the sums appropriated. The fol- 
lowing is the roll of our presidents since the founding of the asso- 
ciation: Alice Mapelsden Keys, ’93, Agnes Irwin Baldwin (Mrs. 
Charles S.), ’94, Ella Fitzgerald Bryson (Mrs. Frank G.), ’94, 
Mary Stuart Pullman, ’93, Eva Sherwood Potter, ’96, Florence 
Colgate Speranza (Mrs. Gino C.), ’95, Alice Goddard Chase, ’96, 
Madalene Heroy Woodward (Mrs. Robert S., jr.), ’o1, Aurélie M. 
Reynaud, ’99. 

Living, as most of us do, near Barnard, we have always been 
acutely conscious of the needs of the college, and have striven, so 
far as our small resources would allow, to help her in every way. 
The need for buildings and equipment has almost always been a 
pressing one. Though we have never yet been able to raise the 
large amount of money necessary for the erection of a building in 
New York City, we have in a small way aided in this line. As 
early as 1897 the association, then only forty in number, raised by 
a garden party over twenty-eight hundred dollars for our new 
buildings. This was devoted to the decoration and equipment of 
the reading room in memory of Miss Ella Weed, chairman of the 
academic committee during the first years of Barnard. This hand- 
some room was for some years given over by the trustees to the care 
of the alumnz, who supervised its furnishing and made the neces- 
sary repairs. But as the library grew, it spread far beyond the 
limits of the Ella Weed room. The old arrangement is no longer 
possible, and the whole library is now out of the hands of the 
alumnz, regularly organized under the control of the college. We 
still, however, feel the vital importance of this feature of Barnard, 
and contribute so far as we can to its growth. We are devoting 
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to the purchase of duplicate copies of reference books the income 
from a fund of three thousand dollars now in our treasury, and 
several classes, notably ’03 and ’o4, have made generous gifts of 
books and equipment. 

Other classes as well have, on graduation, presented to the col- 
lege useful and ornamental furnishings for our buildings. But 
our most ambitious achievement in this line was the organization 
and management of our “ temporary dormitory ” or Barnard hall 
of residence. When Fiske Hall was given over to classroom uses, 
the college was for several years without a dormitory. Though 
the alumnz have generally felt, I think, that Barnard is and always 
will be on the whole essentially a non-residential college, we never- 
theless felt keenly the desirability of attracting and providing for 
students coming from distant parts, and also of having a residen- 
tial center for college life. Our association therefore determined 
to make an effort to provide Barnard with a dormitory. After an 
unsuccessful endeavor to secure from wealthy men the money for a 
permanent building, we decided to attempt the establishment and 
management of a temporary hall of residence under the direction 
of the alumnz. By raising a guarantee fund of five thousand 
dollars, we persuaded the trustees to assume the formal obliga- 
tions of the establishment, with the understanding that the alumne 
were to be actually responsible for the financing and management 
of the enterprise. Two floors, consisting of forty-six rooms, were 
rented in an apartment house near the college, structural alterations 
were made to suit the requirements of a dormitory, the rooms were 
furnished, the house matron and staff engaged, and during the year 
1906-1907 the management of the institution was carried on by an 
alumnz committee under the chairmanship of Carita Spencer, ’o2. 
All the rooms were rented and there was a waiting list. Mean- 
while the trustees had made plans for a permanent hall of residence, 
and, in the fall of 1907, to the delight of us all, Brooks Hall was 
ready for occupancy. After a most satisfactory year, our tem- 
porary dormitory was therefore closed. From the five thousand 
dollar guarantee fund, there remained a balance of nearly three 
thousand dollars. Of this successful achievement in housekeeping 
on a large scale we are very proud. 
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In several other matters we have, through our close contact 
with undergraduate affairs, been able to perceive, and at least at- 
tempt to satisfy, the needs of the students. Our committee on 
undergraduate athletics was led to investigate the physical condi- 
tion of the undergraduates, and discovered that the standard at 
Barnard was not as high as it should be. Finding that the trustees 
were not yet ready to provide funds for courses in physical educa- 
tion, the alumnz offered to supply the money necessary to secure 
an instructor for several periods each week. This plan was carried 
on for about two years, until the trustees, appreciating the real 
need for this training, regularly established courses in physical edu- 
cation. 

Closely connected with this work was our investigation, during 
the winter of 1907-1908, of the complaints concerning the Barnard 
lunch-room, and the methods in use in the lunch-rooms of other 
institutions. The results of these investigations were embodied in 
a report which recommended a change in the system then in use, and 
the employment of a trained woman to manage the lunch-room 
under the direction of the college authorities. On considering the 
matter, the trustees adopted this plan, which is now in the second 
year of successful operation. 

One of the earliest established and most actively supported of 
our plans for helping the undergraduates has been our students’ 
aid fund. This is loaned, after careful investigation by the com- 
mittee in charge, to deserving and needy students, to help them 
complete their college course. Since the establishment of the com- 
mittee in 1899, thirty-four girls in all have been assisted, and so 
far all loans have been repaid with interest. By means of several 
benefit performances and other entertainments, and by contribu- 
tions from classes and individuals, the fund has been increased to 
nearly six thousand dollars. 

We have always been eager to keep in intimate touch with un- 
dergraduate life, so that we may understand the changing condi- 
tions and needs of the Barnard of today, and also so that we may 
become acquainted with the students individually, and make them 
desirous of joining us in our work after graduation. To carry out 
these purposes we have lately organized a committee on student 
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activities, consisting of twenty members, who attend the social, dra- 
matic, and athletic events at Barnard, meet the students in a natural 
and friendly way, and report to our directors any needs of the col- 
lege which they may discover and think we can perhaps satisfy. 

Most of our energies, it is evident from the foregoing account, 
are devoted to helping the undergraduates as far as we can. But 
we also give some attention to our alumne. Our most important 
work in this line is our newly established alumnz employment 
bureau, the purpose of which is to secure desirable positions for our 
graduates. Opened in December, 1909, during the first month of 
its existence it received applications from forty alumnz wishing 
employment, and succeeded in obtaining work for twelve of these. 
The committee in charge, with Alice Duer Miller (Mrs. Henry 
Wise), ’99, as chairman, is desirous of opening up new lines of 
employment for our alumne, and is already securing interesting 
light on the possibilities of work for graduates of women’s colleges. 

To the social side of alumnz life we have also devoted some 
attention. The concentration of our members in and about New 
York makes it possible to gather a considerable proportion of our 
number on social occasions. For several years, continuing the 
enthusiasm for dramatics so strong in undergraduate Barnard, we 
gave alumne plays. Though these performances were very credi- 
table, the difficulty of getting the graduates together for rehearsals 
proved so great, and the strain on the cast and the committee so 
serious, that since 1905 no alumnz play has been given. At the 
annual business meeting in October, the luncheon during the 
Christmas holidays, and the commencement day reception, at which 
the seniors are welcomed into our association, a large number of 
our members are able to reunite at Barnard and revive within the 
college walls the memories of their undergraduate days. Our 
class organizations are also important and active, holding some- 
times as many as four reunions a year, and often carrying on, inde- 
pendently of the general association, some work for the benefit 
of the college. 

The close and affectionate ties which have always bound to- 
gether Barnard and her graduates have been much strengthened 
by the generous response of the trustees to our interest in college 
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affairs. In 1897, only four years after our first class was grad- 
uated, they granted our request for an elected representative upon 
their board,—a privilege accorded in many other colleges only after 
long years of consideration and negotiation. After some delay 
necessitated by the revision of the college charter, Florence Col- 
gate, 95, now Mrs. Gino C. Speranza, took her seat as our first 
alumnze trustee. At the expiration of her four year term she was 
succeeded by Ella Fitzgerald Bryson (Mrs. Frank G.), ’94, who 
was in turn followed by Mary Stuart Pullman, ’93, our present rep- 
resentative upon the board. The trustees have also elected as regu- 
lar and permanent members two alumnze,—Mrs. Speranza, whom 
we first chose, and Janet McCook Whitman (Mrs. Malcolm D.), 
02, whose recent death is a severe loss to us and to Barnard. 

It would be interesting to conclude with some statistics as to the 
present occupations of our graduates, but unfortunately the facts 
now being collected for our five-yearly report are not yet available, 
and those published in the last issue are now of little value. From 
the somewhat incomplete data at hand it appears that of our eight 
hundred graduates 174 have married. In considering this record, 
one should bear in mind the large size of our recent classes, as com- 
pared with the earlier ones. One hundred of our alumnz graduated 
only last June. No divorces are chronicled in our records. In 
view of recent discussions, it would be desirable also to have sta- 
tistics as to the number of children born in these marriages. 
Five years ago, there were twenty-nine children to fifty-one mar- 
riages; but the facts concerning the present record are not yet 
- available. According to the 1905 report, the occupations of our 
graduates were already various. Teachers were of course the 
most numerous,—121 out of a total of 372; but the list included 
also physicians, librarians, secretaries, a lawyer, a tenement-house 
inspector, a landscape architect, a labor inspector, and an advertise- 
ment writer. The new records now being collected will of course 
show a far greater range of occupation, for college women are no 
longer confining themselves almost exclusively to teaching, but are 
striking out into new lines of work. It will be interesting to 
test the value of college training in these new fields. 

The future of the Barnard alumnez is full of promise and 
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interest. The next few years will doubtless witness a rapid growth 
in our association, and probably the organization of local Barnard 
clubs in distant sections of the country. The field of our work will 
also be extended, no doubt, along many of the lines now under dis- 
cussion and others as yet unthought of. We are considering plans 
for the establishment of residential scholarships, the development of 
closer intercourse with our distant alumnz, and especially the possi- 
bility of bringing before the public and in some way meeting the 
present crying need of our overcrowded college,—additional build- 
ings. 

We believe profoundly in the future of Barnard, in her almost 
unparalleled advantages and opportunities for useful service in the 
vast community of the metropolis. With this great future we wish 
to be closely allied. Our resources are still small, but our interest 
in aiding the college is great. Indeed, because so many of us are 
near at hand, and because alumnz are proverbially confident that 
they know better than anyone else how a college should be run, 
Barnard is more apt to suffer from excessive interference on our 
part than from neglect. But the college authorities are patient 
with us, appreciating that our errors are, at worst, merely the results 
of misguided enthusiasm. 

VIRGINIA C, GILDERSLEEVE, ’99 


REFLECTIONS ON THE EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN—AND MEN 


N a moment of weakness I promised to write a few words on 
that much discussed subject, the education of women. How 
weak I was will appear from the confession that I am as innocent 
of any systematized knowledge of pedagogical theories as a babe 
unborn, and that I have always thought of education as a process 
applicable to human beings, rather than to women as women or to 
menasmen. It is true that it is nearly a quarter of a century since 
I first began to teach boys and girls, and that I have since had the 
privilege of trying to do what good I could by way of instruction in 
certain branches of knowledge to hundreds of men and women. 
If my mind had been properly constituted, this experience ought 
doubtless to have enabled me to perceive some of those essential dif- 
ferences between the masculine and the feminine mind about which 
I have heard many of my colleagues discourse with emphatic con- 
viction. And the mere fact that, belated product though I am of 
the pre-pedagogical past, I have been permitted for a decade to 
teach in my old fashioned way within a stone’s throw of Teachers 
College ought at least to have developed in me enough discretion 
and modesty to have saved me from the exhibition I am about to 
make of my ignorance and prejudices. Yet, after all, I have not 
even learned that simplest of the maxims of prudence, “ Avoid 
an editor when he is in the way with you;” so it is no wonder that 
I find myself engaged to write an article on a subject I should not 
be qualified to treat even if I recognized it to be a proper topic for 
discussion. 

It seems to me that if teachers would center their thoughts 
upon the subjects they have to teach, would consider their classes 
as groups of human beings endowed with rights and capacities to 
receive instruction in all that is true and good and beautiful, and 
would think of themselves as unworthy but highly fortunate priests 
of learning, there would be very little time or occasion for much of 
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the pedagogical discussion that is dinned into our ears. It has yet 
to be proved to me that the things that ought not to be said or read 
before young women ought to be said or read before young men. 
It has yet to be proved to me that any class of young women quali- 
fied by age and previous training to begin a course of instruction is 
not as capable as any class of young men of deriving benefit from 
whatever any teacher who is qualified to teach has to offer. If 
we teachers thought and talked less about the capacity of our stu- 
dents to understand us and more about our own capacity to give 
them something worthy of being stored up in their minds and 
hearts, we might be less impressive as pedagogs, but I think we 
should be more useful as men and women. Perhaps if I were less 
of a lecturer and more of a provoker of discussion and an examiner, 
I might modify my views on these points ; but I think not, for I have 
not forgotten my experiences as a school teacher. Perhaps, too, I 
have suffered from that weakening of the mental fibers which 
is declared by some virile persons of my acquaintance to be the 
inevitable result of teaching women. On that point, of course, I 
am not qualified to speak, but I can do a deal of thinking, the gist 
of which is that the conceit of some men is only a natural accom- 
paniment of their propensity to indulge in rash generalizations. 
That the exact amount and kind of collegiate work that is re- 
quired of young men should be required of young women does 
not follow from what I have just said. If for physical reasons 
women should do less work than men, that is a matter of hygiene 
and discipline to be settled on hygienic and disciplinary grounds 
approved by experience, and not on any sort of theoretical grounds, 
especially not on such as are based upon what some men happen 
to think with regard to the mental capacity of some women. If 
for social and economic reasons certain studies should not be recog- 
nized in women’s colleges, or else should not be carried so far as in 
men’s colleges, that is a matter for faculty action, which should 
be settled on that practical principle of needs and resources upon 
which the curriculum of a man’s college is or should be based. It 
should be observed, however, that theorizing, especially on the part 
of men, on what women need is likely to prove a misleading and 
supererogatory operation. It seems to me preposterously imperti- 
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nent for any human being or body of human beings to undertake 
to say what other human beings ought or ought not to learn after 
they have arrived at years of discretion, provided, of course, that 
the knowledge sought is regarded by the common sense of mankind 
as fit to be made a subject of instruction. It may be entirely proper 
for any faculty to decline to receive women students on the score of 
its inability to extend its work to them; but for any faculty in this 
day and generation to say that women have no occasion or capacity 
for pursuing a specific study or to aver that the presence of women 
along with men in the class-room tends necessarily to modify dele- 
teriously the character of the work done is evidence, in my judgment, 
only of a gratuitous determination on the part of such a faculty to 
stultify itself. Women are capable of knowing what they want and 
are entirely competent to determine whether they ought to want it. 
Men ought to be competent to say whether they are able to respond 
to the desires of women for instruction, but I fear that usually, 
when they confess their inability, they do it on grounds that are so 
ludicrously insufficient, if not false, that it must be difficult for one 
educational augur to refrain from winking at another. 

It is apparent from these innocent remarks that I look upon 
teaching as a sort of ministry and upon education as a form of 
religion. J cannot see how anyone can accept the Golden Rule and 
appreciate the benefits mental, moral, and spiritual, that are bestowed 
by education without desiring to do what he can to share his priv- 
ileges with others. Next to a pure and peaceful heart, what pos- 
session can compare with a trained and well-stored mind? And 
what sort of father is that man who does not do all he can to see 
that both these possessions fall to all his daughters as well as to all 
his sons? 

I admit that sometimes I am tempted to wonder whether this 
ideal of education is really as widespread in this country as our 
educational activity would seem to indicate. We do tax ourselves 
in an extraordinary fashion to support our schools and universities, 
we do aim to be truly democratic in affording educational oppor- 
tunities to both sexes and to every race and sect; we do do a stu- 
pendous amount of talking and writing about education; but 
whether we take all the pains we might to acquire a truly noble 
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and catholic conception of what education really ought to mean 
is more than I can conscientiously affirm. I am afraid that in 
everything related to education we are tempted to make a shibboleth 
of the word “ utility.” I am becoming indignantly tired of hearing 
it said that the end of education is to render men serviceable. If 
the people who harp on the notion of service would analyze the 
term properly and would show that in order to make one’s educa- 
tion really serviceable to others one must first consider carefully 
its serviceability in the widest sense to one’s self, I should have no 
occasion to shake my gray and weary beard. But too frequently 
they do not do this. They talk as if the only really valuable edu- 
cation were the sort that enables one to do something large and 
conspicuous and strenuous, as if education were a kind of lever 
to be rested on the fulcrum of energy and used to lift the world. 
“ What do we need in order to succeed?” is the question of the 
hour; but it is not a whit more important than that other ques- 
tion, “ what do we mean by success?” 

It seems to me that a truly catholic education ought to enable 
one to answer both these questions in a manner fairly satisfactory 
to one’s self. No man should insist on being his brother’s keeper 
in such a matter. Some men would think their lives ruined if they 
had only the success—generally of a public and conspicuous sort— 
that others regard as the only kind worth striving for. Men’s 
dispositions vary infinitely and life has infinite opportunities. An 
education that does not at every turn take account of these facts, 
and that does not recognize that the practical and the useful, im- 
portant though they are, do not constitute the be all and the end 
all of human existence is an education which a truly high-minded 
people will not impose upon its children. Conspicuous success in 
one’s chosen occupation, if obtained at the sacrifice of one’s own 
higher spirit and without the spiritual enriching of one’s family 
and friends, is something to be avoided rather than sought after. 
There are limits to the gospel of utility which should be insistently 
pointed out to those who preach it. We are blithely breaking away 
from the classical traditions of culture without asking ourselves 
what the loss will be to our standards of excellence in thought 
and writing, and even in conduct. We are crowding our schools 
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and colleges with studies the cultural effects of which are little un- 
derstood and in which, granted that they are highly cultural, our 
young people can obtain only a smattering. ‘A mechanical monot- 
ony in the midst of a bewildering variety ” might not be a bad form- 
ula to express the idea some old-fashioned persons have of modern 
education. 

But a truce to these treasonable remarks. Education, for men 
and women alike, should mean the highest as well as the broadest 
and the most intensive training that experience can devise for the 
whole being within the limits set by age and health and circum- 
stances of life and native faculty. It should be aristocratic as well 
as democratic. It should aim at usefulness to others and at the 
ennobling of the individual taught. If the education of women is 
to differ from that of men, I should like to see the element of the 
ennobling of character, especially through art and literature, partic- 
ularly emphasized. For the woman is the mother who instils into 
her children the ideals that preserve and advance the race. She is 
also and she will continue to be, even though her sphere of activity 
should be greatly widened, the home-keeper, whose opportunities 
for culture are often greater than those of the money-earner. Let 
her education be such as to safeguard her from ennui, or frivolity, 
or restlessness. Give her the classics and the great modern litera- 
tures and the arts, or else such sciences as she prefers, and see to 
it that the man is made through his education not merely a service- 
able but an attractive person worthy both of public success and of 
private felicity. 

W. P. TRENT 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 


HEN in 1886 Harvard College celebrated its two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary, James Russell Lowell maintained, 
in his address on that occasion, that the purposes of a college should 
be “ to set free, to supple, and to train the faculties in such wise as 
shall make them most effective for whatever task life may after- 
wards set them, for the duties of life rather than for its business, 
and to open windows on every side of the mind where the thickness 
of the wall does not prevent it. Let our aim be as hitherto to 
give a good all-around education fitted to cope with as many exigen- 
cies of the day as possible. I had rather the college should turn 
out one of Aristotle’s four-square men, capable of holding his own 
in whatever field he may be cast, than a score of lopsided ones 
developed abnormally in one direction. . . . Give to History, give 
to Political Economy, that ample verge the times demand, but with 
no detriment to those Liberal Arts which have formed open-minded 
men and good citizens in the past, nor have lost the skill to form | 
them.” 

These are generous aims, the propriety of which no one will be 
tempted to question. All anyone can reasonably ask of a college is 
that it should make the students most effective for whatever task 
life may set them, to open the windows of their minds on every 
side and see them issuing from the academic portals on commence- 
ment day four-square and capable of holding their own in what- 
ever field they may be cast. Aristotle might perhaps have depre- 
cated the project of turning out four-square young women, but 
Lowell would surely not have been jealous of their sharing in all 
the advantages which he enumerates for the men. 

But the next question is, do our colleges in general produce 
these eminently desirable results? To some extent, doubtless; but 
I know of no one who is well acquainted with our educational 
system who views it with much complacency. There is a wide- 
spread suspicion, not to say staunch conviction, that something is 
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fundamentally wrong and that our college education is by no means 
so efficient, judged by almost any standard, as it might well be. I 
have no intention of entering into the general question of our woes 
and the possible means of alleviating them. As a student of 
history I have, however, been more and more impressed, as time 
goes on, with our servile, if often unconscious and joyous, depen- 
dence on the past for our educational ideals and the methods of 
attempting their realization. Inno branch of human affairs, except 
the religious, is the past more potent than in academic matters. 
Consequently it behooves us in considering questions of educational 
reform to take account of the origin of our traditions, for in no 
other way are we likely fully to appreciate the changes of condi- 
tions which are now tending to discredit older ideals and methods 
and to demand fundamental readjustments in both. 

It is to the Greeks, undoubtedly, that we owe our general no- 
tions of a “liberal”? education. Plato never tired of discussing 
the matter and Aristotle’s ideal of a well-educated man is selected 
by Lowell to set off against the lopsided products of premature 
immersion in the sordid cares of practical life. Both these philoso- 
phers tended to divorce the ideal life from active participation in 
the world’s work, and very naturally, for the world’s work was 
then carried on mainly by slaves and it seemed on the whole mean 
and uninteresting. Aristotle’s “high-minded” man appears, indeed, 
so aloof from the earth that one can hardly imagine him, without 
serious derogation, even exercising the functions of a director in 
a successful commercial company; he certainly would never have 
invented a new form of carbureter or have read The Survey. Aris- 
totle explains in the first book of the “ Metaphysics” that as the 
arts were invented and ‘‘ some were directed to the necessities of 
life, others to its recreation, the inventors of the latter were always 
regarded as wiser than the inventors of the former, because their 
branches of knowledge did not aim at utility.” Later, the sciences 
which aimed neither at giving pleasure nor at the necessities of life 
were discovered; these were, Aristotle claims, rightly held “to be 
more of the nature of Wisdom than the productive.” 

It is the peculiar and never to be forgotten merit of the Greeks 
to have established a permanent place in our education for the 
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“theoretical kinds of knowledge”; but we are coming to see that 
the distinction between pure and applied science is artificial and in- 
expedient. Ought we not to be on our guard against the Greek 
tendency to exaggerate the abstract and theoretical in education? 
It may well have been a stroke of genius in the case of Aristotle 
to declare that Wisdom was to be looked for exclusively in the theo- 
retical kinds of knowledge; it may nevertheless be pure stupidity for 
us to continue in our day and generation to attempt to keep our 
college course unspotted from the world. 

It has always been much easier to agree upon those qualities 
which characterize a cultivated lady or gentleman than to settle 
upon the precise subjects of study which may be relied upon to beget 
these happy traits in the young. Lowell evokes the “ liberal arts ”’ 
as still potent to produce open-minded men and good citizens, as 
they have in the past. This is a singular term which, like our tradi- 
tions of a ‘ liberal’ education, only the past can explain. A number 
of subjects of study suitable for free youths are spoken of by both 
Plato and Aristotle—reading, grammar, music, gymnastics, 
rhetoric, geometry, astronomy, and others. The Roman encyclo- 
pedic writer, Varro, prepared, in the time of Cicero, a treatise on 
nine branches of learning—grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, geometry, 
arithmetic, astrology, music, medicine and architecture. When some 
four centuries later the pedantic Martianus Cappella came to elabo- 
rate his fantastic work, “ The marriage of Mercury and Philology,” 
he omitted medicine and architecture, and so left the grateful num- 
ber of seven recognized subjects of study. His book was not for- 
gotten, and Cassiodorus, two hundred years later, prepared his 
scanty syllabus of the seven “ liberal arts ’—de artibus et disciplinis 
liberalium artium. He was fortunate enough to find in Proverbs an 
anticipatory sanction of his undertakinge— Wisdom builded her 
house; she has hewn out her seven pillars.” In this way the con- 
ception of “liberal arts” originated. The universities of the thir- 
teenth century were supplied with “arts” faculties which granted 
degrees of bachelor of arts and master of arts. The main business 
of lecturers in arts appears to have become by this time the exposi- 
tion of the various treatises of Aristotle—the “‘ Physics,” the “ Meta- 
physics,” the “ Ethics,” “ On the soul,” etc. How they managed to 
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effect this revolution under the auspices of the ancient trivium and 
quadrivium is not wholly clear, but they doubtless exhibited the 
skill common to educators in all ages in getting new wine into old 
bottles. In due time the scholastic Aristotle went the way of the 
seven pillars of knowledge erected by Martianus Capella and Cas- 
siodorus, and Latin and Greek literature were raised to the dignity 
of “liberal arts.” I surmise that these, together with mathematics, 
—which was a “hold-over ’—were what Lowell had chiefly in 
mind. Since he delivered his address a large number of sciences, 
natural and social, and divers tongues have been declared ‘“‘ liberal.” 

Thus the liberal arts have varied greatly from age to age. All 
that they have always had in common was that they did not promise 
to be useful in any vulgar sense. They have been supposed to be 
good for everyone, regardless of one’s future position and occupa- 
tion. They contributed, in short, toa ‘ liberal’ education which con- 
tinued to retain and still retains many of the characteristics which 
Plato or Aristotle would have assigned to it. It is quite conceiv- 
able, however, that if Aristotle could behold all that has happened 
in the past century and a half to render the practical activities of 
life varied, absorbing and full of possibilities, he would perceive 
that the ideal education was no longer one segregated from the 
practical business of the world, broadly conceived. His conclusions 
were based on wholly different conditions from those that now 
prevail. Could he have foreseen our industrial revolution, our 
modern economic system, closely associated as it is with constant 
scientific discovery and social betterment, he might have confessed 
that the umbratile pursuits, which he deemed alone worthy of a free- 
man and a philosopher, were necessarily very vague and imperfect 
owing to their artificial isolation from human experience. 

The “liberal arts” had their origin in the sharp antithesis 
between the life of leisure and the sordid duties of the slave. We 
have doubtless reinterpreted the antithesis, which now seems to us 
to lie between studies which are assumed to train and broaden the 
mind and cultivate the tastes, as over against those purely technical 
studies which will enable one to earn his bread or, if fortune favors, 
amass a fortune in a commercial, industrial or professional career. 
But is not even this reinterpreted antithesis an anachronism? A 
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life of leisure has no place in our civilization. We all aspire to 
be intelligently busy and to put everyone else to work. More- 
over it is, so to speak, far more fun to be busy now than to be idle. 
The game of life, which can be played in so many ways, seems a 
great improvement over Aristotle’s self-sufficient life of philosophic 
speculation. In the colleges of “liberal arts” it has proved im- 
possible to make the work sufficiently purposeful to enlist the stu- 
dent’s full powers. He too often fails to respond to the invita- 
tion to acquire culture. 

The very success of our technical education seems to point the 
way to a revision of our notion of liberal studies. If we could 
emancipate ourselves from the ancient aversion to the practical, and 
begin to use it as a basis for the liberal, by bringing all that we teach 
into close relation with the realities of life, we should free our edu- 
cational system from one of the chief weaknesses which it inherits 
from the past. The most successfully educated man is not he who 
adds a refined intellectual and emotional department to the practical 
business of life, but one who permits a cultivated intellect and an 
awakened imagination to play their parts in all that he does. Why 
should not this happy cooperation of all our faculties be fostered in 
college? There should be liberalizing courses as over against nar- 
rowly technical ones, but a course that is only liberal and that still 
relies oi1 any set of studies to produce those noble traits which 
Lowell looked for from the ancient liberal arts is very certain to 
prove more and more disappointing in its results as time goes on. 

James Harvey Rosinson 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE Association of American Universities held its eleventh 
annual meeting on January 4 and 5 with the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison. All of the twenty-two members of the 
Association were represented with the single exception of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. In attendance the meeting was quite the larg- 
est in the history of the Association, as it was in many ways one 
of the most interesting. Chicago, Harvard, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Princeton and Wisconsin were represented by their presidents; 
and Kansas and Nebraska by their chancellors. Columbia sent as 
delegates Professors W. H. Carpenter and Munroe Smith, and Sec- 
retary Keppel. The three sessions were held in the lecture room 
of the Historical Library building. 

At the first session a paper was presented by Professor Guido 
Marx on behalf of Leland Stanford University on the ‘‘ Problem 
of the assistant professor.” The writer’s purpose, as he stated it, 
was to present a composite photograph of the assistant professor as 
represented in the twenty-two institutions belonging to the Associa- 
tion. A questionnaire was sent to the men holding the rank and the 
paper was based upon the replies received from twenty institutions. 


The average age of the assistant professor, according to this 
information, is 36.8 years. The average of appointment is 31.5 
years. The average time spent in collegiate or graduate study has 
been 6.9 years. Fifteen per cent. hold the degree of bachelor 
only; twenty-five per cent. hold none above master; while fifty- 
eight per cent hold that of doctor. Two only, whose work is in a 
special branch of technology, hold no degree. 

Sixty-three and one-half per cent. received assistance in pur- 
suing their studies, in the form of scholarships, fellowships, teach- 
ing fellowships, assistantships, student-instructorships, etc. The 
amount varied from a single year’s free tuition to a net equivalent of 
$2000. Thirty-six and one-half per cent. received no such aid. 
Fifty-three and one-half per cent. incurred no indebtedness for 
their education. Forty-six and one-half per cent. did incur such in- 
debtedness, the average amount being $885. Of those who incurred 
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this indebtedness, eighty-two per cent. have discharged it. The 
average sum was $800, and the average time required was 3.6 years. 
The remaining eighteen per cent., whose debt averaged $1261, have 
not yet succeeded in paying it off, although in some cases it has been 
running six, eight, and even ten years. 

As to the professional experience of these men, their total teach- 
ing service averages 10.3 years. On the average they have served 
514 years in the rank of assistant professor. Twelve per cent. have 
held the rank for ten years or more. 

Seventy-four per cent. of the total number are married, and 
twenty-six per cent. are unmarried. 

Their present average salary is $1790. The average salary for 
the entire 10.3 years of teaching service is $1325. 

Focusing the facts into a composite representative man: At the 
age of twenty-six or twenty-seven, after seven years of collegiate 
and graduate study, involving not only considerable outlay but also 
the important item of the foregoing of earning during this period, 
he is the proud possessor of his Ph.D. and is ready to enter his 
profession. The next five years he spends as instructor. In his 
thirty-second year he reaches the assistant-professorship. When he 
reaches his thirty-seventh year he has been an assistant-professor 
for five years. His average salary for the ten years has been $1325, 
which compares favorably with that of the good mechanic, but 
scarcely with that of men in those trained professions requiring 
equally arduous and expensive preparation. At thirty-seven he 
is married, has one child, and a salary of $1800. 

With regard to the extent of academic freedom and of participa- 
tion in the solution of university problems, the replies show consider- 
able range of institutional policy. In some cases, the faculty as a 
whole bears but small part in shaping policies, but in that part the 
assistant professors have nearly the influence of the full professors. 
In other cases, it is stated that they have no such influence, such 
policies being entirely determined by the full professors. As to 
the status of the assistant professor in sharing in the determination 
of departmental policy, curriculum, and assignment of courses, the 
information received, while showing more free participation in de- 
partmental than in general university matters, still discloses a state 
of affairs far from generally democratic. 

The actual amount of scheduled work performed by the assistant 
professor seldom ranged below ten hours, while as high as eighteen 
appears to be the rule at some of the institutions; as high as twenty 
is reported, and fifteen is not uncommon. 


So much for the existing conditions as viewed by the assistant 
professors. 
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Their suggestions concerning the problem of the assistant pro- 
fessorship, looking toward higher individual or institutional effi- 
ciency are as follows: 

Abolish the assistant professorship. Let the instructor be a 
temporary appointee. After he has clearly proved his ability, let 
him be appointed to a professorship. 

As to appointment, it is urged that the dignity of the position 
could be increased by the exercise of greater care in appointment, 
that the aim should be to get good men and then to give them 
plenty of opportunity for development, holding them responsible for 
results. 

There should be a clear understanding of status. Policies 
should be well-known, clear-cut and loyalty insisted upon. These 
men wish to cooperate and to that end desire that they be given the 
confidence of their seniors, and not be kept intentionally in the dark 
as to the possibilities of their position or the scope of their work. 

Facilities should be increased. In addition to such criticism 
of limitations of library or lack of equipment from which all mem- 
bers of the staff suffer alike, the assistant professor feels that his 
needs of office and research room and occasional clerical or steno- 
graphic service are overlooked. 

As to schedule and curriculum, it is complained that the burden 
of instructional work is too heavy to encourage or even, in many 
cases, to permit research work. The suggestion is made that there 
is too great a variety of undergraduate courses offered. 

As to tenure, the comments leave no doubt that a short term— 
like annual appointments—dominated by the head of the department 
is not wholesome and should not be tolerated. Probationary ser- 
vice, either in the rank of instructor, or one term as assistant pro- 
fessor, is recognized as necessary and desirable; but a continued 
state of uncertainty is demoralizing. 

As to promotion, the standards for promotion should be for- 
mulated, openly stated, and adhered to. It is urged that greater 
recognition be given to teaching ability and that promotion depend 
not solely on research work when the burden of teaching makes 
this so generally impossible. 

As to general faculty status, it is urged that the faculty should 
be the supreme academic body, and that the assistant professor 
should have a voice and vote in determining the general educational 
policies. Fear need not be entertained that they will be too zealous 
or aggressive in the presence of older men whose judgments they 
have learned to respect. They wish to feel themselves a vital part 
of the institution and not mere employees. 
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As to department status, the assistant professor should have a 
voice and vote in all departmental matters as a matter of right and 
not merely as a concession of the head of the department. 

As to salary, a general increase of salary in this rank is an im- 
perative necessity. The institution, as well as the men, loses by the 
present low standard. There is much loss of time in earning the 
necessary supplemental income, not to speak of the unfortunate 
dissipation of interest and energy; there is prevention of growth 
and development; save for single men the salaries are inadequate 
to provide books, necessary equipment, travel, attendance at meet- 
ings of learned societies and associations, or to permit the taking 
of a sabbatical year. 

The foregoing part, the paper continued, represents the problem 
as seen from one point of view, and is therefore partial and incom- 
plete. For the sake of completeness, a questionnaire was sent to 
the presidents of the twenty-two institutions, the queries in which 
were drawn up for the purpose of showing, 1f possible, some of the 
broader movements that have affected and are affecting the status of 
the assistant professor, and also to get light from the administrative 
stand-point, among other things, on the lower and upper limits 
of requirements for the position. This part of the paper was made 
up principally of the individual opinion on these matters held by 
the heads of the various institutions, which, in the main, were in 
striking accord with the more subjective views of the assistant pro- 
fessors themselves. 


The paper of the second session was presented on behalf of the 
University of Wisconsin by Director Louis E. Reber on “ Univer- 
sity extension.” The writer first traced the growth of university 
extension in England and the United States, and then discussed the 
scope and standing of university extension at the present time. 


The report on this phase of the matter was based upon infor- 
mation received from fifty-four universities, colleges and other 
agencies for extension teaching. The responses to the inquiries 
show two important facts: First, a growing tendency on the part of 
institutions of higher learning toward the extension of their useful- 
ness to persons who are not candidates for a degree or who do not 
have the educational qualifications to matriculate in the university; 
and, second, that in newer developments of extension teaching the 
formal lecture method has yielded, in large measure, to other educa- 
tional forms. Among these, correspondence-study has become in- 
creasingly prominent, especially for students remote from cities 
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or large towns. Also, as a means of additional education for 
teachers and other seasonal workers, a rapid expansion and increase 
in the number of summer schools has taken place. And in the 
larger cities, late afternoon, evening and Saturday classes at local 
centers have become a valuable extension agency for vocational or 
general training. 

Twenty-three out of thirty-two state universities and colleges 
are offering general extension work. Of these, fifteen have thor- 
oughly organized, comprehensive extension departments under the 
permanent direction of a dean, director, or extension committee. 

It is noticeable that a number of state institutions are making 
use of extension methods chiefly as an aid to the teachers of the 
state. This limited field probably results from three causes: First, 
the evident need of some agency to assist the busy teacher to keep 
in touch with educational advances; second, the fact that this is the 
path of least resistance, extension work among teachers offering no 
difficult problems; and, third, because of the organic relations be- 
tween the teacher and the state university, which are evidently be- 
coming more closely knit, in spite of the high school protest against 
university domination. 

Except in a few cases extension work has not been self-sup- 
porting, and, unless conducted under the most favorable conditions 
as to location, it cannot be made self-supporting. Nor does there 
seem to be a logical reason why this form of education should be less 
freely acknowledged as a public charge than the old established 
institutions of our educational system. Its immense possibilities 
for economic and cultural usefulness to the whole people, its need 
for state support to insure a permanent existence, and the fact that 
the equipment of established institutions should be made available 
for its use, all point to the wisdom of making university extension 
an organic part of the state system of education. 

Conclusions drawn from the data collected point to a remark- 
able broadening and liberalizing of the academic spirit. The fact 
that there are those among the old conservative universities now 
offering extension teaching, with no more stringent specification 
than that the applicant shall be able to show that he can take the 
work to advantage, is evidence of a remarkable change in their 
educational atmosphere. 

The measure of success already achieved has been sufficient 
to justify a belief in the future of extension teaching. Three forces 
must be subsidized for its permanent foundation: Adequate finan- 
cial support; close affiliation with the university; and the sympa- 
thetic interest and codperation of the other public educational agen- 


cies of the state. 
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The paper of the closing session was presented by President 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton on “ The position and importance 
of the arts course as distinct from the professional and semi-profes- 
sional courses.” 


The author of the paper assumed the subject to mean: “ What 
do you think of the arts course, and what is the object of the arts 
course, as contrasted with the professional and semi-professional 
courses?”’ Certain ideas are preliminary to the whole discussion. 
All specialism—and this includes professional training—is clearly 
individualistic in its object; that is, the object of professional train- 
ing is the private object of the person who is seeking that training. 
He is seeking to prepare himself for a particular profession. He 
is seeking to make himself ready for a particular performance in 
the world which will be the means of his own sustenance, and, it 
may be, of his own private distinction. His point of view, there- 
fore, is centered in himself. His purpose is to make himself efficient 
for the life which he wishes to lead, which is the object of all special 
training, whether it be called professional or not. We must realize 
the fact that all professional or semi-professional, all special train- 
ing is individualistic in its object. 

The question we have to ask, therefore, is the relative value, on 
one hand, of a discipline whose object it is to make the man who re- 
ceives it a citizen of the modern intellectual and social world, as 
contrasted with a discipline whose object is to make him an adept 
in the discipline of a special interest. 

When one comes to a discussion of the special terms of the 
subject, there is an initial difficulty. There is no arts course, if you 
use the term in the singular. If you look our colleges over, you 
will find that there is nowhere an arts course, almost nowhere. 
There is a miscellany of courses whose object is not professional or 
semi-professional. This miscellany of courses, however, is not 
arranged with any organic connection or in any fixed sequence, nor 
is it organized with regard to any particular congruity between its 
several parts. Weare therefore in the position of those who would 
ask: “Is it possible to have an arts course? And if it is possible, 
is it desirable? If it is desirable, upon what grounds is it de- 
sirable? ” 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have no arts course, when we 
use that term we have substantially the idea which has been outlined. 
We mean a body of studies whose object is not individualistic, but 
whose object is a general relationship; the creation in the mind of 
a vision of the field of knowledge, in some degree, at any rate, as a 
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whole; the development of a general, catholic, intellectual sympathy ; 
and the development of a power of comprehension. The object 
of an arts course is not knowledge. If it were, we would have to 
have a practically universal failure, for we all recognize the fact that 
a graduate of any one of our colleges, after he is ten years out, has 
practically forgotten all he has studied as an undergraduate. If it 
is the knowledge that was valuable to him, he has lost it, and the 
value has gone out of it. What he was taught to do with his mind 
in receiving the knowledge, what he was taught to see, what he was 
taught to discriminate, what he was taught to sympathize with, 
what he was enabled to comprehend, is what he has got out of it. 
And if he shall have got that out of it, he has got everything out 
of it. For the knowledge itself is the mere material upon which 
these habits are formed; the habit of looking facts so steadily in 
the face that the atmosphere disappears from them and you see 
them cold as they are; the habit of stating things with precision; of 
reasoning with exactness; of reasoning with fearlessness; of mov- 
ing from premises to conclusion like those who desire to see the 
truth and desire not to be deceived: all of these are some of the 
things that a man gets out of this kind of discipline. 

We have to ask ourselves, “ What are we to do in this field of 
almost unlimited choice?” For, while it is true that you can name 
a definite content for the older curricula and a definite, though mis- 
cellaneous, content for the miscellaneous though newer curricula, 
it is not true that it is possible to combine out of the two a single 
curriculum which will give you the discipline which you need in 
order to be a citizen of the modern intellectual and social world. 
We have, therefore, to resort to a choice of elements, rather than 
to a choice of subjects, and we have to remind ourselves before we 
make that choice what it is we are seeking to do. 

In the first place, we are seeking to impart discipline, and that is 
the particular thing which in our modern schemes of study we have 
forgotten and neglected. The discipline that the modern man needs 
is the discipline of general preparation for the difficult tasks of our 
own day. And this discipline can be imparted in this general way 
only in its essential forms. It cannot be the discipline of process, 
it must be the discipline of principle. 

But that is not the only thing that is fundamentally necessary. 
It is also necessary that there should be something for which only 
a very big word can be found, namely, the word enlightenment. 
The object of general learning is surely enlightenment. We want 
to come out of our provincial intellectual habit and know what the 
world at large is thinking and doing, what the impulses are that are 
moving it, what the conditions are which it must act upon if it would 
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continue its life successfully and progressively. And if our objects 
of discipline are enlightenment, then it is perfectly legitimate to set 
as our aim this further purpose of giving a man the freedom of the 
modern world so that he will stand high enough to survey the field 
and see where the tides move, and know what the general interests 
of society are as well as the particular interests of portions of 
society. 

If these be our objects, to communicate discipline and to afford 
enlightenment, we must select the things that will give the char- 
acteristic discipline of the modern world. 

In the first place, you must give the mind a thorough drill in 
some part of pure science. You must give the mind the discipline 
which is so characteristic of the modern world, which enables it 
to follow the processes and appreciate the results and produce the 
results of modern scientific thinking in the realm of nature; the ele- 
ments of pure science, not elaborated, but dwelt upon in their essen- 
tial elementary ideas and processes so long, so intensively, so insis- 
tently, that the mind can never afterwards shake off the prepos- 
sessions of scientific inquiry. 

It is possible to do that with a single science. A central science 
like physics, if you kept the mind at its processes long enough and 
intimately enough, would be a sufficient schooling, a sufficient disci- 
pline in modern scientific method and modern scientific thinking, 
and a man after that drill, if he chose to move out into other fields, 
could do so not like a stranger but like a man who knew how to 
enter a new country and to follow its paths with intelligence. It 
isn’t necessary, indeed, it is futile, to introduce the student to half 
a dozen sciences and give him a glimpse of each. The thing that 
you want is not information on his part with regard to what the 
several sciences contain and are doing, but the scientific habit of 
mind ingrained by the splendid discipline of a single science that, 
so far as its elements are concerned and its real processes of thought, 
has been mastered by the pupil... . 

Then you must have the elements of pure philosophy, by which 
is meant an explanation of nature and human life, which seeks to 
include all the elements. . . . Then there must be the elements— 
always the elements; you don’t have to cover the wide field; you 
must go by a single road in each of these cases—the elements of 
pure literature. . . . And then we would all admit that the field of 
history and politics is a necessary part of a lad’s introduction into 
the modern world... . 

As to the relationship between the arts course and profes- 
sional or semi-professional study, there is this to say. When we 
speak of such a relation, we are speaking of the relation of the 
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foundations to the edifice; it is the relation between comprehension 
and action, and it is impossible to establish this relationship suc- 
cessfully in any other way. 

The fact is of course to be recognized that there are exceptional 
individuals who need no formal training, no exact, definite intro- 
duction, who have the genius to preceive and to perceive in large 
terms the moment they are put into the midst of circumstance; but 
these are the exceptional men, and these are not the men for whom 
our arts courses are provided. They are generally the men for 
whom our arts courses are often intolerable, because it is like 
harnessing Pegasus, and there is nothing that you can teach him in 
the way of aerial locomotion. 

Professionalism in learning has the same effect upon the intel- 
lectual world that professionalism in sport has on the world of 
sportsmanship. The minute professionalism enters sport, it ceases 
to be sportsmanlike. The minute professionalism enters learning, 
it ceases to wear the broad and genial face of learning. It has be- 
come a commodity; it has become something that a man wishes to 
exchange for the means of support. It has become something that 
a man wishes to use in order to get the better of his fellowmen; 
to enhance his fortunes; to do all the things that center in and 
upon himself; and it is professionalism that spoils the game, the 
game of life, the game of humanity, the game of cooperation in 
social undertaking, the whole handsome game that we are seeking 
to throw light upon by the processes of education. 


The committee on nomenclature submitted a report on the terms 
re-referred to it for definition at the preceding meeting. 

The following definitions were adopted and their use recom- 
mended to the members of the Association: 


1. The term group to be restricted to a combination of related 


subjects. 

2. The term curriculum to be restricted to a combination of 
courses leading to a degree. 

3. The term division to be used to indicate any organic portion 
of a university which is larger or more independent than a depart- 
ment, and which does not adapt itself to classification under the 
terms already adopted. 


No new members of the Association were elected. 
The formal social side of the meeting consisted in a dinner 
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given to the delegates by the faculty of the University at the Uni- 
versity Club, and a luncheon at the house of President Van Hise. 

Officers of the Association were elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: University of Pennsylvania, president; University of 
Wisconsin, vice-president ; Harvard, elected at the ninth conference 
for a term of five years, was continued as secretary; Columbia and 
Michigan were made additional members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting with the University of 
Virginia, at a date to be subsequently determined. 

WILiiAM H. CarPENTER 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The present number of the QuarrTerLy is appropriately devoted 
to the commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of President Barnard and the completion of the twentieth year of 

Barnard Barnard College. The history of Barnard Col- 

Commemoration lege is in many respects a very interesting one, and 
the various stages by which President Barnard’s ideal of “ education 
of equal value for women” has been realized are an important series 
of efforts in the history of education. President Butler’s address on 
President Barnard, delivered at the commemoration exercises, is here 
reprinted, and besides its appositeness at the present time is particularly 
valuable in that it completes the series of the lives of the deceased 
presidents of Columbia University that have from time to time ap- 
peared in the QuaRTERLY. Of the six remaining special articles, one 
is a history of Barnard College, and three are descriptive: one of 
the curriculum and equipment of the college from an official point of 
view, the second representing the college as seen by the student, and 
the third describing the activities of post-collegiate days. These are 
matters of fact, but the two remaining articles, by Professor Trent 
and Professor Robinson, are also appropriate to the number because 
they discuss educational theory, particularly the higher education of 
women, in the light of common sense and of history. Professor Trent, 
in saying that the limitations imposed on the education of women are 
those to which men should also be amenable—that there should be as 
few lets and hindrances as possible, practically no limits, that is, 
beyond what are prescribed by physical disability—is obviously taking 
the only sensible view of the matter. Women should have as great 
an actual chance as possible; the a priorist who says that women cannot 
do such and such things, before there exists abundant experimental 
experience to the contrary, and the theoretical weaver of distinctions 
are likely, so far as we now actually know, to be quite as wrong 
as right. Whatever success Barnard College may have had comes, as 
the article on the history of the college points out, from its practical 
removal of the theoretical disabilities of women, and as soon as they are 
removed in other intellectual fields as well as that of the liberal edu- 
cation, still more of value to our knowledge and civilization will have 
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been accomplished. This last is the point of Professor Robinson’s 
article, which shows that the confining of the college training of women, 
as that of men, to the so-called liberal education involves an anachron- 
ism of conspicuous moment. When we recognize that the higher 
education of women, as well as of men, is valuable not only because 
it “manumits the mind” but also because it is a training of high 
practical value, we shall come to regard it as a more elevated and 
serious occupation than at present, and the cry for a pleasant college 
life will become of less moment than the realization of the craving 
for the best sort of preparation that colleges can afford for the more 
variegated interests of later years. Barnard College is to be heartily 
congratulated on its achievements of the past twenty years and on its 
promise for the future. 


In no way has the progress of the University been more strikingly 
demonstrated than by its financial growth during the past twenty- 
five years, as shown by the statistics printed in tabular form on another 
page. During these years the income of the cor- 
poration has increased more than five-fold, from 
$336,722 in 1884-85, to $1,782,287 in 1909-10. 

The expenditure for educational purposes has increased in like 
proportion from $279,307 to $1,260,720. Still more remarkable is the 
increase in the principal of funds held for special purposes, which in 
1884-85 amounted to only $74,309, and which now amounts to $4,534,- 
180, comprising endowments producing income applicable to the pay- 
ment of salaries, fellowships and other university purposes. How 
this great sum has been accumulated is indicated by the table of dona- 
tions and legacies, including gifts for current expenses and buildings 
as well as for endowments. The total amount so received in 1884-85 
was exactly one thousand dollars, which was left to the College by 
John McKeon of the class of 1825 “in recognition of the kindness 
of the Trustees of that institution towards me in aiding me in my 
education.” Previously to that time, and subsequent to the endow- 
ments which inaugurated the founding of the College, no large gifts 
had been received until 1881, when Stephen Whitney Phoenix, of the 
class of 1859, bequeathed his library and his residuary estate for 
scientific purposes. This was followed in 1889 by President Barnard’s 
bequest, which with the sum subsequently bequeathed by his widow ° 
amounted to about $90,000, and, in 1890, by the bequest of $100,000 
from Charles M. DaCosta of the class of 1855; but it was not until 
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1892, that there began the stream of generous benefactions which has 
culminated in the last few months. In October, 1909, Mr. and Mrs. 
William D. Sloane, who had previously erected, maintained and en- 
dowed the Sloane Maternity Hospital, offered to add an extension to 
the building, which would greatly increase the value of the hospital for 
teaching purposes as well as its advantages for patients, at a cost in 
excess of $100,000. Shortly afterwards gifts were received aggre- 
gating about $500,000 from William K. Vanderbilt, George J. Gould, 
Frank A. Munsey, and an anonymous donor for the purchase of lands 
on Morningside Heights, as a new site for the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and almost simultaneously, Teachers College announced 
the gift by Mrs. George W. Jenkins for the endowment in the school 
of household arts of a department for instruction in the science and 
art of hygienic living. But the University had yet to receive the great- 
est single benefaction which has ever come to it in the bequest of the 
late John S. Kennedy, which it is estimated will amount to not less 
than two and one-half millions of dollars, and this was followed within 
a few weeks by that of George B. Crocker, which will exceed one and 
one-half millions of dollars. These magnificent benefactions will bring 
the total of the last of the series of twenty-five years to a sum con- 
siderably beyond four million dollars. As a mark of confidence, com- 
ing in part from one intimately acquainted with the administration of 
both the financial and educational affairs of the University, and in 
part from others desirous of making their benefactions most effective 
for the advancement of education and research, these unparalleled 
gifts must be gratifying beyond expression to all interested in Colum- 
bia, but they should and undoubtedly will carry with them an increased 
sense of responsibility on the part of the University, and an increased 
desire to realize to the full its utmost capacity of service for the 
public good of this and succeeding generations. 


In the late autumn of 1908, a sum amounting to fifty thousand 
dollars was given to the College of Physicians and Surgeons to aid in 
carrying out certain studies on the nature and cure of cancer. It was 
The Crocker Funa 20t until some time after this money had been 

for Cancer received that the name of its donor, Mr. George 
Research Crocker, became known. This princely gift was 
but a forerunner of a further donation made to Columbia University 
by Mr. Crocker, who had become convinced after careful investigation 
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of a number of universities that Columbia offered unusual opportun- 
ities for the prosecution of cancer research. In his will he directed 
that the proceeds of the sale of two large pieces of real estate were to 
be used as a fund for the study of cancer, with the proviso that should 
at any time the conquest of cancer be achieved, the money should 
become available for research in the field of scientific medicine. On 
the receipt of the first donation, a committee of officers of the Univer- 
sity was formed to draw up plans for the expansion of such work on 
cancer as was already being carried on by various members of the 
teaching staff of Columbia University, and now that the whole sum 
will shortly be available, this committee is planning to extend very 
greatly the scope of the work and to increase the number of those who 
are prepared to devote themselves to the investigation of cancer in the 
various laboratories of the University. As a preliminary step, one of 
the members of the research staff has been sent to Europe to visit 
the various centers of cancer study and to report in detail as to methods 
of organization and the equipment of those laboratories which are 
actively engaged in the study of malignant tumors. A similar investi- 
gation will be made in this country, and this report will then be avail- 
able to furnish information as to the best direction in which research 
may be prosecuted, the relative proportion of income to be allotted 
to laboratory workers and their helpers, the cost of animals and sup- 
plies; in other words, all the technical details of research in cancer. 
Besides the definite lines of experimental study on animals now in 
progress or planned for the future, it is also proposed to investigate as 
far as may be the metabolism of persons suffering from cancer and to 
apply such forms of non-surgical treatment as offer promise of check- 
ing or curing malignant tumors. It is fully realized, however, that 
much preliminary work must be done on seemingly unimportant lines 
in order to clear up many obscure points as to the power of growth 
and transplantability of malignant tumors, and this phase of study can 
be fruitfully developed only by experiments on a large scale on animals. 
Until, therefore, more is known about the natural history of malig- 
nant tumors and the causes which underlie their growth and develop- 
ment, it will be impossible to develop a cure upon a scientific basis. 
There are, however, many indications that tumors of this nature may 
be influenced by relatively simple methods, and it is a pleasure to record 
here the part which American physicians have played in studying the 
methods which apparently lead to a cure of tumors in animals and 
possibly also in man, by the transfusion of blood or the injection of 
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sera, either normal or derived from persons suffering from cancer. 
Research along these lines will, it is hoped, be started immediately, 
to run parallel with investigations of the purely abstract phase of the 
question. 

Much still remains, however, to be accomplished in organization, 
and unquestionably the further development of research under the 
Crocker fund will have to await the construction of suitable labora- 
tories. In the meantime much work is in progress and more lies 
ready at hand to be taken up as soon as investigators can be procured; 
and it is to be hoped that in the course of a few years Columbia will 
be able, by the aid of this great trust which now is hers, to play an 
important part in the relief of one of the most frequent and most 
terrible of the diseases which attack the human race. 


The gift of Mrs. George W. Jenkins referred to above is to be 
applied to the endowment of a department in the new school of house- 
hold arts of Teachers College for instruction in the science and art of 

Instruction in Hygienic living, with the special object of training 

Hygienic Living women for public service as visiting nurses in home 
and school, teachers in farmers’ institutes and sanitary experts in the 
training of children in city and country. 

The purpose of the donor is to supplement the instruction now 
offered in physiology, chemistry, bacteriology and hygiene, in foods 
and cookery and in household management and domestic economy 
with courses in practical nursing, the care of children and the guidance 
of mothers as carried out in the Nurses’ Settlement under the direction 
of Miss Lillian D. Wald. The first course to be established on the 
new foundation will be for graduate nurses who wish to equip them- 
selves as visiting nurses in home and school. In this respect the new 
course will be an extension of the opportunities open to graduate 
nurses. For many years Teachers College has conducted a course in 
hospital economy in codperation with the American Association of 
Superintendents of Hospital Training Schools for the purpose of 
fitting graduate nurses for superintendents of hospitals and heads of 
training schools for nurses. The new school opens to nurses a new 
field of professional employment in schools, settlements and other civic 
organizations. It is a field in which there is great demand for trained 
workers and one in which the capable nurse may be of inestimable 


value to the public. 
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The school nurse is coming to be recognized as an indispensable 
member of the public school staff; as a teacher of hygienic living 
and home visitor she is worth many truant officers. In social settle- . 
ments, under health boards of our city governments and in civic organ- 
izations for the improvement of the conditions of living the nurse who 
can care for the sick and advise parents how to prevent sickness is 
coming to be more and more in demand. With a department equipped 
to train nurses for this work Teachers College will take an important 
step in connecting the school with the home and in making school 
work more practical. 

Further possibilities, if means permit, will lie in training teachers 
for farmers’ institutes which are now organized in twenty-one states 
with special provision for teaching farmers’ wives the art of hygienic 
living in the country, of training sanitary experts in the care of milk 
and other perishable foods, of food investigators and physicians’ 
assistants. The importance of this work can scarcely be overestimated, 
and the organization and development of the new department will 
be watched with interest. 


Within recent years no single announcement by the trustees of the 
future policy of the University compares in importance with the state- 
ment that the medical school is to be moved from fifty-ninth street 

Removal of the to Morningside Heights. With the best intentions 

Medical School in the world, the teachers and students of medicine 
can not feel themselves entirely Columbia men under the present physi- 
cal conditions. On the other hand, the influence upon the rest of the 
University of having the medical school as a close neighbor will not 
be less marked. For centuries the profession of the physician has been 
synonymous with high purposes and ideals and unselfish devotion to 
the public good, and the infusion of a large group of men imbued with 
these noble qualities into the social and intellectual life at Morningside 
can not fail to have an influence of the first importance. 

The proposed plans for the new medical school will involve an ex- 
penditure of at least three million dollars. They provide for the com- 
plete reconstruction of the medical school and its removal to the block 
bounded by Amsterdam avenue, 116th street, Morningside avenue 
(west) and 117th street, the new site from its east frontage command- 
ing a picturesque view of Harlem, the Bronx, Queens, and Long Island 
Sound beyond the Connecticut line. The funds necessary for the pur- 
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chase of half of this block were contributed by William K. Vanderbilt, 
George J. Gould, Frank A. Munsey, and an anonymous donor, and the 
trustees hope to acquire the balance of the plot in the near future with 
money provided by gift. 


Fast upon the heels of the news that the medical school was to be 
moved to Morningside came the announcement of an important devel- 
opment of the work of the University along the lines of extension 

Development of teaching. The new undertaking is an outgrowth of 
Extension Teaching the success of the summer session, which in 1909 
attracted almost two thousand students from all parts of the country. 
It is now proposed to extend the operation of the principles which have 
been so successful in the case of the summer session, so as to provide 
class room instruction and laboratory work in the evening at the Uni- 
versity, and both in the evening and during the day in other parts of 
the city, as well as in northern New Jersey and Westchester County, 
for the benefit of those who are not able to avail themselves of the 
regular courses of instruction at the University. In particular, evening 
classes will be organized where wage workers, as well as those who 
are engaged, professionally or otherwise, during the day, may obtain 
the best instruction which the University can offer. 

The field to be covered by this extension teaching will be very broad. 
There will be classes organized in languages, literature, history, eco- 
nomics and politics; in various scientific subjects, including electrical 
and mechanical engineering; in architecture, including drafting and 
design; in music and fine arts; in preventive medicine and sanitary 
science; in manual training and the household arts; in teaching; and 
in law. The whole undertaking will be under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor James Chidester Egbert, who will serve as director of extension 
teaching, at the same time remaining in charge of the summer session, 
a branch of the University’s activity which he has brought to a high 
degree of excellence. 

Requests for Columbia to enter upon work of this kind have been 
increasingly numerous during recent years. In particular, there is a 
demand that Columbia University shall organize classes in law for the 
benefit of the many students of law in northern New Jersey. The 
center of this instruction will probably be at Newark. Classes in 
various branches of industrial chemistry and in electrical science will 
probably be organized in both Newark and Paterson. It is expected 
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that college instruction of the highest type will be offered in the evening 
in the city of New York, at a convenient downtown point, which can 
be reached by subway and tunnels from all parts of the city, as well as 
from Brooklyn and New Jersey. 

in commenting on the new undertaking President Butler said: 

In my inaugural address eight years ago, I ventured to say that the 
watch-word of the modern university should be “scholarship and ser- 
vice.” In these modern days a university is not apart from the activi- 
ties of the world, but in them and of them. Columbia University as an 
institution possesses an ethical quality which gives it a real personality, 
and which binds it by its very nature to the service of the community. 
To fulfil its high calling, Columbia University must give as freely as 
possible not only to its own immediate students, but to seekers after 
knowledge in and about New York, whatever may be their calling and 
condition in life, such of its treasures of scholarship and inspiration as 
they are able to avail themselves of. We hope that in less than five 
years we shall be reaching and helping not merely 6,000 students on 
Morningside Heights, but 60,000, brought together in convenient groups 
and classes throughout New York City and the adjoining territory. 
Columbia University is the child of the people of the State of New 
York, and she will repay in service to the extent of her ability for every 
benefit that she has received either from the people as a whole or from 
a host of individual benefactors. 


Foremost among the changes in the teaching staff is the loss of Dr. 
Chandler’s commanding personality from the headship of the depart- 
ment of chemistry. In January Dr. Chandler offered his resignation 

Dr. Chandler’s to the trustees who, with most cordial resolutions 

Retirement of appreciation of his long and distinguished ser- 
vice, accepted the resignation to take effect June, 1911, at which time 
Dr. Chandler will have been for forty-seven years a professor in the 
University. The trustees have voted Dr. Chandler leave of absence 
for 1910-11, have invited him to continue to make use of the Univer- 
sity laboratories in his investigations, and have named the Chemical 
Museum in his honor. Space forbids any attempt to mention here the 
many and diverse services which Dr. Chandler has rendered to and 
through the University, the New York City Department of Health, 
the National Academy of Sciences, and the multitudinous scientific 
societies and commissions in which he has taken a leading part. 
Throughout his career at Columbia Dr. Chandler has labored consist- 
ently and most effectively for the upbuilding and advancement not 
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simply of his own department but of the whole University and con- 
spicuously the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, of which 
he was one of the founders and for more than a third of a century the 
dean. He will be followed in his retirement from routine teaching— 
for we can not conceive of his retirement from scientific activity—by 
the best wishes of every colleague and of a host of grateful students 
the world over. 


The general satisfaction with which the appointment of Frederick 
P. Keppel as dean of the College has been received is the best evidence 
of the wisdom of the selection and goes far to assure his success in his 
new office. During his eight years of service as 
secretary of the University, Mr. Keppel’s efficient 
methods, his consideration of individuals and his loyal and enthusiastic 
devotion to Columbia and to all of her many interests have gained for 
him the respect and warm regard of the faculty, the alumni and the 
students alike, and he will have their united and cordial support in 
meeting the more arduous duties and greater responsibilities which the 
deanship will impose upon him. 

The College is most fortunate in having one of her own sons so 
exceptionally well trained for the position which Mr. Keppel is now 
called upon to occupy, for his experience as secretary has not only 
given him an intimate knowledge of the University in all its parts on 
the purely official side, but also in its personal and social aspects. His 
close relations with the faculty have made him fully cognizant of the 
professorial point of view, and perhaps familiarized him with its more 
or less eccentric qualities, while his close connection with the alumni 
organizations have given the alumni good cause to feel that he is one 
of themselves. From his daily contact with the students he has gained 
a no less sympathetic insight into their life and way of thinking, and 
his article on “ The student as an investor,” published in the December 
number of the QuarTeERLy, shows his keen appreciation of their needs 
and possibilities. Coupled with an intimate understanding of home 
conditions, Mr. Keppel is fortunate in possessing an exceptionally 
extensive knowledge of the conditions existing elsewhere, derived from 
his visits to nearly all the important colleges and universities in this 
country and in England, and he is not one to underestimate the value 
of a good idea from whatever source it may be derived. 

It is not to be expected or desired, however, that the new dean will 


The New Dean 
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work a revolution in the College, and doubtless nothing will be further 
from his thoughts and wishes than to make any wide departure from 
the path which has been so successfully and happily followed by his 
honored predecessor, but it is our confident hope that while preserving 
all that is best in the traditions of the College, he will also realize the 
possibilities of its future. 


No more appropriate moment than the present could be found to 
congratulate Mr. John McLean Nash on the completion of his twenty- 
five years of service as treasurer of the University, and the QUARTERLY 

Mr. Nash’s herewith tenders him its congratulations and its 

Anniversary acknowledgment of his long and faithful devotion 
to his alma mater. As the eighth in the line of official succession since 
the founding of the College, he has lived up to the honorable record of 
his predecessors, and successfully maintained the safe and conservative 
policy which they established, and we can but express the hope that his 
autograph may long afford an agreeable reminder to the members of 
the faculty of the existence of an opulent and opportune Providence. 


The announcement that the Columbia University Press will publish 
a complete edition of the works of John Milton will gratify every lover 
of letters and learning. It is the irony of fate that the works of the 

New author of the Areopagitica should not have been 

Publications made more accessible before this; the censorship of 
commercialism is not less severe than that of ecclesiasticism. This is 
added evidence—if added evidence be needed—-of the importance of 
an endowed press. 

Of similar interest is the news that Professor Paul Monroe, with 
the cooperation of professors of education in other universities, is 
editing an encyclopedia of education. It is peculiarly appropriate that 
a work of this character should be undertaken under such auspices. 


The studies of fourteen Great American Universities by Dr. Edwin 

E. Slosson in The Independent, noted in the June and December issues 

Amencan of the QUARTERLY, conclude with papers on Cornell 

Universities (October 7), Pennsylvania (November 4), Johns 

Hopkins (December 2), Chicago (January 6), and Columbia (Feb- 
ruary 3). 
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Cornell, with a beauty of situation equalled only by California and 
Wisconsin, has also glens, gorges, streams and cascades of a cultural 
value estimated as equal to that of five full professors, and supplying 
electric light and power as well. In spite of the intention of its founder 
and the coming of its early presidents from the University of Michigan, 
Cornell appears more like Yale or Harvard than like a state university. 
Yet its most distinguished schools are engineering and agriculture, it 
gives free tuition to agricultural and veterinary students and to 114 
others from New York,—the last legislature increased the state’s con- 
trol, and President Schurman would have it still further increased. 
Among graduate students it has most in agriculture, physics, chemistry, 
philosophy and psychology; and four-fifths of its faculty publications 
are in science. The college of arts and sciences, however, with go2 
students in its imposing new Goldwin Smith Hall, is growing faster 
than the technical schools. Of these the medical college, which is in 
New York City, requires a college degree for entrance. The faculty 
of law favors an entrance requirement of one year of arts work and 
later of two years. Engineering has a five year curriculum with extra 
arts work as an alternate to its regular four years. Forestry has been 
abandoned. The summer session is growing rapidly in spite of reluc- 
tance to count its work for degrees. The contingent of foreign stu- 
dents is large. Women students are provided with dormitories, but 
the men have merely thirty-five fraternity houses and many other 
societies, so that although idlers are constantly dismissed, the faculty 
has to make special efforts to suppress student disorder. 

The University of Pennsylvania is still difficult to focus after 
doubling in attendance and erecting many new buildings during the last 
dozen years under Provost Harrison. It took the name of a university 
in 1779 when all the others were colleges, opened the first medical school 
in 1765, the first law school in 1790 and in general has had so much 
history that the portraits of former professors outnumber the present 
faculty. The Wharton school of finance and commerce and evening 
school of accounts and finance; afternoon, evening and Saturday col- 
lege courses, the psychological clinic, a rapidly growing summer session, 
and general hospitality to women, except in the medical school, repre- 
sent the most modern tendencies. The university receives only inci- 
dental aid from the state, but this now amounts to $240,000 annually. 
Aided by the provost’s own million dollar foundation for fellowships 
and scholarships, graduate work centers in history, English, education, 
chemistry and archeology, with exceptional museum facilities. There 
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is much research in medicine in the Wistar Institute. A new system 
of twenty-six dormitory houses for not more than fifty students each 
and the practically unique Houston Hall club house for all students are 
giving unity to a very diversified body of students. The 225 foreign 
students have a Cosmopolitan Club and six national clubs and there are 
many state, county and other regional clubs in cooperation with like 
organizations of alumni in the parent locality. 

Every one knows how in 1876 President Gilman devoted Johns 
Hopkins’s gift of seven million dollars for a university and a hospital 
to the principle of “ men before buildings,’—using converted dwelling- 
houses; appointing Gildersleeve, Martin, Morris, Remsen, Rowland and 
Sylvester professors and Child, Lowell, Newcomb, Whitney and Huxley 
lecturers ; and introducing the German doctorate and the German sem- 
inar; all with the result of permanently advancing American scholar- 
ship. Now Hopkins is seventh in number of graduate students and 
twenty-seventh in income and, although without decline in elevation of 
aim and accomplishment, is becoming like other institutions, with its 
undergraduate school developing most rapidly, admitting women to 
graduate work, offering the degree of A.M., providing special courses 
for teachers, and planning a new campus and new buildings. The 
medical school, which has always required college graduation for en- 
trance and always admitted women, is now the larger and more pros- 
perous half of the university, with more hospital facilities under its 
control than any other university and an important school for nurses. 
In the graduate school, which is half of the remainder, chemistry, 
physics, political science and history are the leading departments and 
research and publication continue unabated. The undergraduate school, 
which has recently added a freshman class, is still the most local among 
our universities, although with the largest relative staff and expenditure 
per student. A suburban tract of 176 acres has been donated, and as 
soon as money is available for buildings the University will be moved. 
Maryland has no state university, but has only occasionally given 
Hopkins very slight aid. 

In Chicago, the youngest of our universities, President Harper made 
many influential innovations,—dividing the year into four quarters and 
the college into upper and lower halves, elaborating academic publica- 
tion, and extending extension work with affiliated colleges, peripatetic 
lectures and correspondence courses. The summer quarter, which has 
encouraged many other summer sessions, has now more students and 
more advanced students than the other three quarters put together. 
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The junior and senior college system is being widely followed, as is 
the concentration of attention on a few studies at a time and the less 
happy plan of paying high salaries for head professors and dispropor- 
tionate ones for their juniors. The system of affiliated colleges has 
been abandoned and that for the segregation of men and women in the 
junior colleges is disappearing, but the college of commerce and admin- 
istration, the college of religious and social science, and the system of 
undergraduate marking, established under President Judson, promise 
to have many imitators. By this last, grades of A, B and C, count 6, 
4 and 2 points, respectively ; D counts nothing; E and F count —1 and 
— 2; as the good student, therefore moves toward graduation, his oppo- 
site automatically moves down and out of the university. Chicago is 
excluded from the Carnegie Foundation because its president and two- 
thirds of its trustees must be Baptists. The university moreover 
adopted a seminary of that denomination as its divinity school. Neither 
fact, however, has prevented it from conspicuous efforts toward a 
reconstruction and restatement of theological doctrine. Nor have gifts 
of twenty-five million dollars froma single capitalist prevented its utter- 
ance of conspicuously free criticism and suggestion for reform in 
economics and sociology. The graduate school, about equally divided 
between science and the humanities, although not the largest, has given 
more doctorates than any other in the last dozen years. The univer- 
sity lacks the school of applied science, which the once proposed affiia- 
tion with the Armour Institute of Technology would have supplied. 
The school of education, famous under Professor Dewey, now of Co- 
lumbia, has recently acquired as director Professor Judd, formerly of 
Yale. The architecture of the university is handsome and harmonious, 
although consciously imitative of English models and apparently giving 
rise to a corresponding elaborateness of academic ceremonial. 


Mr. Slosson concludes that “ Columbia, situated in the largest city, 
has the best chance to become the greatest of American universities— 
and it is improving the chance.” Its abolition of intercollegiate foot- 

Mr. Slosson ball has encouraged all who are seeking the proper 

on Columbia = subordination of athletics. Its buildings are object 
lessons of stateliness and beauty. “No other university, West or East, 
has been so completely transformed in the last fifteen years, or is now 
developing so rapidly,’—through a spirit of individual initiative and a 
spirit of liberality in the university as a whole. The unequalled expan- 
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sion of graduate and professional work gave rise to the Columbia plan 
of the combined six years academic and professional course now almost 
universally adopted. The personal element is notably emphasized in 
the College. With Barnard College and the vocational training for 
women in Teachers College, Columbia “has done more than any of 
the state universities and more than all the women’s colleges.” Hon- 
orable histories in applied science, medicine and law are being continued 
in new advances. The promise for journalism, design and music is 
immediate. Theology is well provided for by several of the countless 
affiliations with other city institutions. Scholarship is served by many 
publications, and the public by many varieties of summer session and 
extension work. In fine, “ Columbia University has the essential quali- 
ties for success,—initiative, adaptability and opportunity . . . if it con- 
tinues to progress as it has in recent years it is likely to take a position 
among the universities of the country similar to that of New York 
among the cities,’—a prophecy that must not only elevate every Colum- 
bian with pride, but weight him with a feeling of responsibility as well. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


ConvocaTION WEEK 

At the joint meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the 
American Folk-Lore Society, held in Boston during Convocation Week, 
Mr. Alexander Goldenweiser read a paper on “The theory of totem- 
ism”; Dr. S. A. Barrett, now curator of anthro- 
pology, Public Museum, Milwaukee, reported on his 
investigations in South America; Mr. Leo J. Frachtenberg presented a 
paper on the Coos language; and Dr. Edward Sapir, now instructor in 
the University of Pennsylvania, read a paper on “ The Ute language.” 
On Wednesday afternoon, December 29, a discussion on “ Racial differ- 
ences in mental traits”? was opened by the vice-presidential address of 
Professor Woodworth of the department of psychology. Professor 
Boas took part in this discussion, and also read a paper at the meeting 
of the American Naturalists on “The influence of heredity and envi- 
ronment in man.” 


Anthropology 


* Kk * 

The sixty-first annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Boston, December 27—January I, was 
attended by almost all of the members of the botanical staff. Professor 
H. M. Richards, vice-president of section G of the 
Association, read a paper on the nature of response 
to chemical stimulation. Dr. N. L. Britton took part in a symposium 
on botanical gardens, discussing the relations of botanical gardens to 
the public. Professor Curtis also attended as a delegate from Columbia 
the special meeting called by Mr. Pinchot at Washington, December 
30-31, to consider courses of study in the forestry schools and the 
forest policies to be followed in the United States. 

a 

At the forty-first meeting of the American Chemical Society, held 
in Boston, December 27-31, Professor Bogert was reélected an associ- 
ate editor of its Journal. Professor Bogert and 
Mr. C. G. Amend read a paper on “ 4- and 5-aceta- 
mino acetanthranils and quinazolines derived therefrom,” and Dr. 
Hoffman presented one on “ Condensation of methyl ethyl ketone by 
acids and alkalies.” 


Botany 


Chemistry 
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The twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the American Historical 
‘Association and the American Economic Association, which was held 
in New York during the Christmas holidays, naturally enlisted the 
Economics and Social interest and support of many Columbia men. So 

Science far as the department of economics and social 
science is concerned, it may be stated that Professor Seligman was the 
chairman, and Professor Lindsay the vice-chairman of the anniversary 
committee on the part of the A. E. A., and that all the members of 
the department were members of the faculty reception committee. 
Quite a number of the students in the department also did excellent 
service as a student reception committee. To no one person were the 
members of the various associations more indebted for the successful 
planning and carrying out of all arrangements than to Professor Lind- 
say, who was in executive charge from the beginning of active prepara- 
tions until the sessions closed. 

Among the papers read at the various sessions were the following: 
A discussion of Professor Pantaleoni’s “ Views on dynamic eco- 
nomics,’ by Professor John B. Clark; “ The progress of taxation dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years and present tendencies,” by Professor 
Seligman ; and “ The social marking system,” by Professor F. H. Gid- 
dings, read before the joint session of the American Sociological 
Society and the American Statistical Association. Professor Gid- 
dings’s paper suggested a way to measure the relative sub-homogeneity 
of mixed aggregates, such as populations made up of many national- 
ities, or of many religious groups. He was elected president of the 
American Sociological Society, while Dr. Alvan A. Tenney was chosen 
secretary-treasurer. 

Among the graduates of Columbia who read papers or participated 
in the formal discussions were the following: Dr. Francis Walker, of 
Washington, on “The causes of trusts”; Professor Willcox, of 
Cornell, on “ Statistics”; Professor Freund, of Chicago, on “ Labor 
legislation’; Professor Meeker, of Princeton, on “‘ Taxation.” 

One of the pleasantest features of convocation week was a late even- 
ing meeting, at the Waldorf-Astoria, of holders of the Columbia doctor- 
ate in economics, sociology and administration. There were present from 
the teaching staff Professors Goodnow, Seligman, Clark and Giddings, 
and between forty and fifty doctors of philosophy, who had come to 
New York for the meeting, among them being Professor Willcox of 
Cornell, Professor Ripley of Harvard, Dr. Victor Rosewater of the 
Omaha Bee, Dr. Hourwich of Washington, Commissioner Maltbie 
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and Drs. Weber and Whitten, of the Public Service Commission, Pro- 
fessor Hammond of the University of Illinois, Professor Freund of 
Chicago University, Professor Crook of Amherst, Professor Fairlie 
of the University of Illinois, Professor Willett and Mrs. Mabel Hurd 
Willett of Pittsburgh, Professor Rawles of the University of Indiana, 
Professor Clark of the College of the City of New York, Professor 
Groat of Ohio Wesleyan University, Dr. Wood of Massachusetts, 
Professor Mussey of Columbia, Professor Williamson of Bryn Mawr, 
Dr. Brisco of the College of the City of New York, Dr. Chaddock of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Professor Meeker of Princeton, Dr. 
Lichtenberger of the University of Pennsylvania, Professor Stange- 
land of Washington, and a large number of the more recent doctors 
of philosophy from all parts of the country. 
ee 


At the Christmas meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science Dean Russell of Teachers College acted as 
vice-president and chairman of the section of education. Professor 
E. L. Thorndike spoke on “ Units and scales for 
educational measurements” before the same sec- 
tion and reported for the committee on the distribution of students in 
college courses, while Professor Strayer spoke on “ Data concerning 
the student body in American colleges.” Professor W. F. Dearborn 
(Ph.D.) of Chicago spoke on “ Problems in the psychology of read- 
ing” and Professor W. C. Ruediger (Ph.D.) of George Washington 
University on ‘“‘ The qualities of merit in teachers.” In a joint session 
with the physics section Professor Woodhull spoke on ‘‘ What special- 
ization has done for physics teaching.” He also presented a paper on 
“ Physical nature study” before the associated meeting of the Amer- 
ican Nature Study Society. Professor Bigelow was secretary of the 
section of zoology and Professor Gies of the Society of Biological 
Chemistry at the same meeting. 

At the Southern Teachers Association meeting at Charlotte, N. C., 
held during the Christmas recess, Professor McMurry spoke on 
“Teading characteristics of good instruction.” For the Christmas 
meetings at the University, Professor Johnson arranged an exhibit for 
the American Historical Association and Dean Russell delivered the 
opening address of the New York State Teachers Association. At 
the American Home Economics Association meeting of Boston during 
the Christmas recess, eight officers of the school of household arts 


presented papers. 
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The Geological Society of America met in conjunction with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science—in Cambridge 
and Boston. Professors Kemp, Grabau, Dr. Berkey, Dr. Ogilvie, and 
Miss Wood, of the officers and Mr. Billingsley, 
graduate student, were in attendance. Mr. Billings- 
ley read before section E of the American Association a paper on 
his work the past summer on the Shawangunk formation of New 
York and Pennsylvania. Professor Kemp presented to the Geologi- 
cal Society a paper entitled “ Further light on the gorge of the Hud- 
son.” Dr. Berkey described his “ Observations on the rate of sea-cliff 
erosion.” Before the recently organized Paleontological Society, 
which is practically a section of the Geological Society, Professor 
Grabau discussed the topics of “ Ontogeny and paleontology” and 
“TIntracolonial acceleration and retardation in its bearing on species.” 
Miss Wood, our curator, read a paper on “ The phylogeny of certain 
Cerithiidae.” Professor Kemp acted as toastmaster for the annual 
dinner of the Geological Society. 

Of former students of the department the following were at the 
meeting: Bayley Willis, 78 Mines, now of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, was the retiring vice-president of section E, American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. His vice-presidential address 
dealt with “ The principles of paleo-geography.” H. P. Cushing, grad- 
uate student ’82-’83, now professor of geology in Adelbert College, 
read before the Geological Society a paper on the “ Bleaching of 
granite at limestone contacts.” W.D. Matthew, ’93 Mines, Ph.D. ’95, 
now associate curator in the American Museum of Natural History, 
presented three papers on vertebrate paleontology before the Paleonto- 
logical Society. Douglas W. Johnson, Ph.D. ’03, now assistant pro- 
fessor of physiography in Harvard University, discussed “ Beach cusps”’ 
before the Geological Society. There were also in attendance W. H. 
Shimer, Ph.D. ’05, now assistant professor of geology in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and J. C. Martin, graduate student 
"08-09, now assistant in geology at Brown University. 

Save Kua x 


Geology 


At the anniversary meeting of the American Historical Association 
held in New York, December 27-31, Professor Sloane represented 
the department of history on the joint committee of arrangements, 
and Professor Shotwell was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. President Butler delivered an 
address at the Carnegie Hall meeting on December 27 and presided 


History 
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over the presidential addresses on the following day. Professor Dun- 
ning read a paper on “ Legislation and the race problem ” at the general 
session on Southern history. Professor Robinson was chairman of 
the modern European history conference, and Professor Shepherd, of 
the conference on the contribution of the Romance nations to the his- 
tory of America. Professor Shepherd also reported on the adminis- 
tration of Spanish archives before the conference of archivists. Dr. 
Hayes read a paper on “ A college course in contemporaneous history ” 
before the modern European history conference. Professor Sloane 
was elected first vice-president of the Association for the ensuing year. 
Professor Shotwell read a paper on “ The role of magic” before the 
American Sociological Society on December 30. 

During the Christmas holidays, Professor Peck attended the meet- 
ing of the New York State Association of Classical Teachers, which 
was held at Syracuse, and delivered the principal address, his subject 
being “The vitality of Latin.” He is to deliver 
the principal address at the University of Chicago 
during the spring meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. Professor Egbert attended the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Baltimore, also a meeting of the managing 
and executive committees of the School in Rome; he is chairman of 
the committee on fellowships of the School. 


Latin 


* OK OK 

At the annual meeting of the American Mathematical Society held 
at Boston, December 28-30, Professor Cole was reelected secretary 
of the Society and a member of the committee of publication. Pro- 
fessor D. E. Smith was reelected librarian of the 
Society, and Mr. C. B. Upton, of Teachers College, 
was appointed assistant librarian. Professor Kasner presented two 
papers entitled, ‘The theorem of Thomson and Tait on conservative 
forces,” and “ Families of Lamé connected with dynamics and optics.” 
Professor Keyser presented a paper entitled “ Relational groups.” At 
a joint session of sections A and B of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Kaiser Wilhelm Professor Carl Runge 
presented a paper on “ Determination of longitude and latitude in a 
balloon by rapid graphical methods.” At a joint session of the Math- 
ematical Society with section A (mathematics and astronomy) of the 
Association, Professor Keyser delivered his vice-presidential address 
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entitled “The thesis of modern logistic,” and Professor Smith pre- 
sented a paper on “ The work of the international commission on the 
teaching of mathematics.” Professor Smith reported on the same 
subject at a joint session of section L of the Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers of Mathematics and the Physical 
Sciences, discussed “ Real problems in mathematics” at the dinner of 
the Mathematics Association, Boston, December 26, and spoke on 
“ The pretense of certain so-called modern problems ” before the New 
York State Teachers Association, New York, December 30. Dr. L. C. 
Karpinski, graduate student at Columbia, read a paper at the meeting 
of the Mathematical Society on “ Jordans Nemorarius and John of 


Halifax.” 
eng 


Professor Brander Matthews was elected president of the Modern 
Language Association of America at the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing held at Cornell University, December 28-30. Professor Henry 

MT takere A. Todd of the Romance department and Professor 
Lewis F. Mott, ’96 Ph.D., of the College of the City 
of New York, are members of the executive council, and Professor 
Calvin Thomas of the Germanic department is a member of the edi- 
torial committee of the association. The following Columbia men pre- 
sented papers at the meeting of the association: Albert Arthur Living- 
ston of the Romance department, Arthur Beatty, ’97 Ph.D., Lewis E. 
P. Shanks, ’04 A.M., Samuel Lee Wolff, ’95 A.M., John Driscoll Fitz- 
Gerald, ’95, 06 Ph.D., and Harry Morgan Ayres and Professor Otto 
Jespersen of the English department. Professor Joel E. Spingarn, ’g5, 
99 Ph.D., reported as chairman of the committee on publications of the 
association, and Professor Raymond Weeks presented the report of the 
committee of fifteen, of which Professor L. A. Loiseaux, who was 
unable to be present, is chairman. Among the Columbia men present 
at the meeting were Professor Spingarn of the department of compara- 
tive literature; Professors Thomas and Tombo of the department of 
Germanic languages, and Professor Weeks, Dr. Gerig and Mr. Living- 
ston of the department of Romance languages. There were also pres- 
ent Professor Lewis F. Mott, C. C. N. Y., Professor Arthur Beatty, 
University of Wisconsin, Dean Samuel M. Tucker, ’08 Ph.D., of the 
Florida State College, and Professor Curtis H. Page, now of North- 
western University. 
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Professor L. B. McWhood attended the annual meetings of the 
Music Teachers National Association and of the American Branch of 
the International Music Society, at Northwestern 
University. At the former he delivered an address 
on “ Aésthetic studies in colleges.” 


Music 


At the ninth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, held at New Haven (Yale University) December 27-29, Pro- 
fessor Montague read a paper on “ Mind and life as forms of energy,” 
Dr. Pitkin a paper on “ The epistemological dilemma 
of biology in reference to space,” while Professor 
Woodbridge was one of three participants in the discussion on “ The 
problem of time in its relation to present tendencies in philosophy.” 
Professor Woodbridge remains a member of the council. Professor 
Dewey delivered an address before section L (education) of the A. A. 
A. S. at Boston, Decmber 29, as retiring vice-president of the Associa- 
tion. His subject was “Science as information and as method.” He 
was elected a member of the council of the section for five years. 


Philosophy 


x * XK 

Professor George L. Meylan, at the annual meeting of the Society 
of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges, held at the Faculty 
Club, December 30-31, read a paper on “The effects of smoking on 
college students” and a report on “The admin- 
istration of physical education in American col- 
leges.” At the annual meeting of the national council of the American 
Physical Education Association, held at Philadelphia, January 1, he 
was elected president of the Association for the fourth term. 


* K 


Physical Education 


Professor Frederic S. Lee attended during Convocation Week the 
meetings of the American Physiological Society and of section K of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, which were 

: held at the Harvard Medical School, Boston, De- 
Bhi cember 28-30. He presented before the American 
Physiological Society the following paper: “ The summation of stimuli” 
(with Max Morse). Dr. Max Morse presented a similar paper before 
the American Society of Zoologists: ‘The summation of stimuli in 
invertebrates ” (with F. S. Lee). Professor Lee was elected a mem- 
ber of the council of the American Physiological Society. 
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Professor John D. Prince read a paper on “The name Hammurabi” 
before the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis at Columbia 
University on December 27. Dr. F. A. Vanderburgh was elected a 
member of the Society at this meeting. Professor 
Prince also forwarded a paper to the annual meet- 
ing of the Ethnological Society, held at Washington, D. C., which, 
unfortunately, he was unable to attend. The contribution was entitled 
“A Passamaquoddy aviator (translation, with grammatical commen- 
tary, of a Passamaquoddy Indian manuscript).” 


Semitic Languages 


An exhibition of books and manuscripts illustrative of the develop- 
ment of historical writing was held in the library of the University in 
connection with the anniversary meetings of the American Historical 
Association. It included early manuscripts of his- 
torical writers, first editions of Greek and Roman 
historians, medieval chronicles in manuscript and in print, autograph 
manuscripts of modern historians, and valuable and rare works and 
documents relating to European and American history. The collection 
of Americana contained the ‘Columbus letter,” dated 1493, the first 
dated edition of Americus Vespucius (1504), Bogaert’s journal of 1634 
describing the Mohawk Indians, the earliest historical manuscript in 
existence of the Dutch period of New York, the original manuscript 
rolls of the Concord Minute Men, and many other items relating to 
the colonial and revolutionary periods. English history was represented 
by the original manuscripts of Macaulay’s “History of England,” 
Hume’s “History of England,’ Gibbon’s notes for his History of 
Rome, and by printed books beginning with the first printed Caxton 
(the only perfect copy in existence), and documents like the original 
proclamation of the Commonwealth of England, dated May Ig, 1649. 
Ancient history was represented by the first editions of the leading 
classical historians; medieval history by a large number of illustrated 
and illuminated manuscripts, chronicles and annals. 

A highly interesting exhibit illustrating the life and services of 
Dean Van Amringe was prepared for Alumni Day and attracted many 
visitors—students and instructors as well as alumni. 

At the annual meeting of the New York Library ‘Association, held 
at Sagamore, Lake George, September 20-27, Mr. W. D. Johnston was 
elected president. 


The Library 
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At the annual meeting of the trustees of the Columbia University 
Press, held on the last day of November, William Dawson Johnston, 
librarian of the University, and Professor Ashley Horace Thorndike 
were elected trustees in place of George Rice Car- 
penter, deceased, and Professor Henry M. Howe, 
whose term of office had expired. The report of the secretary, pre- 
sented at this time, showed the total sales of Press publications for the 
preceding fiscal year to have been 3,293 volumes, and the total sales 
since the beginning of the activity of the Press, in 1895, 29,794 volumes. 
A total of 5,853 copies of the pamphlets comprised in the series of 
Lectures on Science, Philosophy and Art, delivered at the University 
in 1907-08, have been sold in accordance with the report. 

Since the last record in the QuarRTERLy, the Press has published a 
number of important volumes. 

As a memorial to Dr. John I. Northrop, who met an untimely death 
while an assistant in Columbia University at the time of the formation 
of the biological department, his scientific writings have been brought 
together in a memorial volume with the title: “A naturalist in the 
Bahamas. John I. Northrop.” Professor Henry F. Osborn and Dr. 
Northrop’s widow, Alice R. Northrop, have done the work of collect- 
ing and arranging his papers for publication in this form, and the 
volume includes an introduction by the former, setting forth the inci- 
dents and value of Dr. Northrop’s life as a scientific worker. Mrs. 
Northrop has contributed, in addition to one or two scientific papers 
already published, a narrative of the exploring trip to the Bahamas 
made by Dr. Northrop, on which she accompanied him; and there are 
papers on the material collected by a few other writers, Dr. J. A. Allen, 
J. Playfair McMurrich and W. H. Dall. Two of the papers by Dr. 
Northrop have not previously been published. 

One of the most notable in the entire list of publications of the 
_ Press since the beginning of its activity is the volume, issued as number 
six of the Columbia University Biological Series, on “ Ants: Their 
structure, development and behavior,” by William Morton Wheeler, 
previously curator at the American Museum of Natural History in this 
city and now professor of economic entomology at Harvard University. 
A comprehensive treatment of the most remarkable of all social insects, 
the ants, has long been needed. Professor Wheeler’s masterly presen- 
tation of the subject is the outcome of many years’ work, and his book 
should at once take its place as a standard and authoritative treatise 
on the many interesting problems presented by this group of animals. 
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The thoroughness and accuracy of the work will be appreciated alike 
by the zoologist, physiologist, psychologist and sociologist, while the 
broad and scholarly way in which the manysided subject is handled will 
appeal equally to the naturalist at large and to the general reader. 
Among the many topics considered may be mentioned the habits, in- 
stincts and social life of ants, their biological relations to other animals 
and to plants, their slaves, guests and parasites, their structure, poly- 
morphism, and development, their classification and distribution. The 
volume contains nearly seven hundred pages. The illustrations, 286 
in number and most of them original, are of a high degree of excellence, 
many of them being photographs from nature. A unique feature of 
the work is a complete bibliography. Appendices are added on the 
methods of collecting and studying ants, etc., including a key to the sub- 
families, genera and sub-genera of the North American formicide. 

In the press and intended for immediate publication is “ The humane 
movement: A descriptive survey, by Roswell C. McCrea. A report 
prepared on the Henry Bergh foundation for the promotion of humane 
education, Columbia University.” The book is the first comprehensive 
review in the language of what has been done in the whole field of 
humane education and in the prevention of cruelty to children and ani- 
mals. The author, in the presence of a considerable literature on this 
phase of the subject, does little more than summarize the work of 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to children and tabulate the laws 
for their protection. The principal weight of the volume is laid upon 
the protection of animals in the United States, a part of the field in 
which there is much scattered material, but no description whatever 
that surveys the work of the various humane societies and the laws 
under which they act. The book is an important one, not only because 
as a report it is the first of its kind, but because of the impetus that it 
will give to the spread of the movement and to the systematization and 
intelligent control of humane societies throughout the country. 

The Press has also under way and will publish shortly in a single 
volume the Lectures on Literature that have been delivered to large 
audiences at the University during the current academic year. This 
volume will form, in a way, a companion to the Lectures on Science, 
Philosophy and Art, which, although they were originally published as 
separate pamphlets, have recently been assembled together in one 
volume and in this form placed upon the market in a limited number 
of copies. 
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There is also in the press at the present time and destined for early 
publication, “The development of stage decoration in France in the 
Middle Ages,” by Donald Clive Stuart, which is to be included in the 
Studies in Romance Philology and Literature. 

Professor Carl Runge’s lectures on “Graphical methods in mathe- 
matics and physics,” delivered by him as the Kaiser Wilhelm professor, 
are to be published in book form under the Ernest Kempton Adams 
Foundation for Physical Research with the imprint of the Press. 


* OK OK 


The trustees of the University have arranged to publish through the 
Columbia University Press a complete edition of the works of John 
Milton, in verse and in prose, in English and in Latin. Strangely 

Edition of enough it is impossible for a lover of English litera- 

Milton’s Works ture to have on his shelves an approximately com- 
plete, uniformly edited and adequately presented text of the entire 
work of one of the two noblest figures in English literature. There is 
a special fitness in the undertaking of this pious task in connection with 
the recent tercentenary celebration of Milton’s birth. 

The editorial supervision of the work has been accepted by William 
P. Trent, LL.D., professor of English literature in Barnard College. 
Professor Trent has already published a study of Milton, and is now 
completing a biography and bibliography of Daniel Defoe, which is to 
be issued shortly in three volumes by the Press. For his difficult task 
Professor Trent is qualified by life-long devotion to the great poet and 
by a special training in English history. 

The Columbia University edition of Milton is intended to be com- 
plete, authoritative and definitive. It will extend to not less than eight 
volumes, large octavo. It will be illustrated by a chronological sequence 
of portraits of Milton, and also by views of places identified with the 
poet. It will be furnished with facsimiles of manuscripts and of title 
pages. Special attention will be given to bibliographical detail. 

The preparation and publication of this memorial will be added evi- 
dence that American scholarship is glad always to do its share in honor- 
ing the foremost figures of that literature which is ever the most precious 
possession of the English-speaking peoples. 

In addition to the standard library form, this work will be published 
also in a limited large paper edition. 
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The list of preachers for the Sunday afternoon services during the 
second term is as follows: January 9, Rev. Raymond C. Knox, chaplain 
of Columbia University ; January 16, Rev. F. L. H. Pott, ’83, president 
of St. John’s College, Shanghai; January 23, Rev. 
Raymond C. Knox; January 30, Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, pastor of Pilgrim Church; February 6, Rev. Raymond C. Knox; 
February 13, Rev. Duncan H. Browne, ’o5, vicar of Bronx Church 
House (Alumni Day service) ; February 20, Rev. Raymond C. Knox; 
February 27, Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson ; 
March 6, Rev. S. DeLancy Townsend, rector All Angels’ Church; 
March 13, Rev. J. Herman Randall, pastor Mount Morris Baptist 
Church ; March 20, Rev. J. Wesley Hill, minister, Metropolitan Temple ; 
March 27, Rev. Raymond C. Knox; April 3, Rev. George William 
Douglas, canon of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; April 10, Rev. 
Raymond C. Knox; April 17, Rev. Henry E. Cobb, minister, West End 
Collegiate Church; April 24, Rev. Raymond C. Knox; May 1, Rev. 
Nehemiah Boynton, minister, Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn; May 8, Rev. Raymond C. Knox; May 15, Rev. Milo H. 
Gates, vicar, Church of the Intercession; May 22, Rev. Raymond C. 
Knox. 

The monthly meetings of the Churchman’s Association have been 
this year more than usually successful. Prominent speakers have been 
secured and a social hour has followed each meeting. 

The secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. James Myers, ’04, issued a 
report on January first, from which the following facts are taken: In 
the Bible study department there is an enrollment of 295, with an aver- 
age attendance of 260 for November. Special phases have been Pro- 
fessor Burdick’s lecture on St. Paul and the Roman law, which was 
attended by about one hundred law students, and the opening of the 
work at Teachers College, where there are fifty men enrolled in “ The 
hour for discussion of social and religious subjects.” The membership 
stands at present, 449 active, 63 associate, 83 faculty ; making a total of 
595. About twenty-two boys’ clubs have been organized at Union Set- 
tlement under the direction of Mr. S. M. Dawkins, ’10 Law. About 
ten men are doing work in other settlements as well. In the stenog- 
raphy department twenty-three men are enrolled and are doing steady 
work. In the industrial work department one lecture has been deliv- 
ered by C. R. Tomson, of the International Committee, and a second 
lecture by F. N. Wendell, head of the United States Reclamation Ser- 
vice, with an attendance of about four hundred students. Collections 
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of old clothes through the fall and a systematic raid on the dormitories 
just before Christmas have resulted in the collection of about six hun- 
dred articles of old clothing, which have been distributed to the poor of 
the city through the Charity Organization Society and the Bowery Y. 
M.C. A. In foreign work the Association has undertaken to raise two 
hundred dollars for scholarships in the Canton Christian College; 
seventy-seven dollars of this has already been pledged. A very suc- 
cessful reception to the Chinese students, of whom there are twenty- 
three in the University, was held on the evening of December 21 at the 
house of Chaplain Knox. Seven Chinese students are also in one of 
our Bible classes. A reception has also been given for the Japanese 
students, of whom there are quite a number in the University, and a 
Japanese Bible class will be organized. 

A new and significant feature of the College year has been suc- 
cessfully created in what may be called Chapel Day. In addition to 
the regular daily chapel period, the University Council has specially 
set aside two days of the year,—the Wednesday before Thanksgiving 
and the first day of the second term,—on which lectures shall be sus- 
pended for the eleven o’clock hour and a chapel service held. These 
services, according to the resolution, are “to promote the sense of the 
common life, purposes and ideals of all members of the University.” 
The first service, held on Monday, February 7, proved beyond doubt 
the value of the provision. As Spectator said: “ Never before have 
we witnessed a service so significant of a true academic atmosphere as 
the one held .. . inthechapel. Professors and students alike filled the 
building to overflowing—even the furthermost arches of the gallery 
were occupied. The anthems rendered by the student chorus pro- 
duced the most beautiful effects ... and the great volume of tone 
secured in the closing hymn, Stand Columbia, spoke eloquently of the 
general spirit of the meeting.” After an introductory address by the 
chaplain, in which he referred to the function of the chapel to interpret 
and express the highest aspirations and ideals of the whole University, 
the principal address was given by Professor John Dewey. Even the 
wide diversity of interests represented at Columbia was shown by 
Professor Dewey to be of advantage as each makes contribution to 
the common life, and the fundamental elements underlying and con- 
trolling all were clearly and forcibly brought out. The QuaRTERLY 
expresses the hope that Chapel Day may not only become a fixture but 
a frequently recurring item of the University calendar. 
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At the meeting of the trustees held on Monday, January 3, the 
honorary degree of doctor of science was conferred im camera, upon 
the Kaiser Wilhelm professor, Dr. Carl Runge, and the degree of doc- 

Honorary Degrees tet of letters upon the visiting professor of English 
for Visiting Scholars philology, Dr. Otto Jespersen. The ceremony, 
which was performed in the Trustees’ Room, was attended by the 
members of the University Council and of the divisions of mathe- 
matical and physical science and of modern languages and literatures. 
In presenting Dr. Runge, Professor Keyser said: 


Mr. President: Mathematical activities in this golden age of the 
science belong to three great fields: the field of those for whom 
mathematics is a living body of self-consistent doctrines created by 
the human spirit, vindicating themselves as worthy forms for the realiz- 
ation of human faculty, justified by their elevation and beauty; the 
field of those for whom mathematics is a norm and an instrument in 
the natural and the technological sciences; finally, the field of those 
whose interest centers in the bearings of mathematics upon questions 
of logic and fundamental criticism and in its essential similitudes to 
philosophy and art. 

The attainment of eminence in any one of these fields is beyond 
the power of all but a few of the many who aspire to it. It has been 
and is our great good fortune to have with us as our friend and col- 
league one who has achieved distinction in at least two of the fields. 

The highest, in just sense the all-inclusive end and aim of univer- 
sities is human excellence. Doubtless excellence attained is itself the 
best reward of labor performed, but to the attainment of excellence the 
strongest motive is, says Pindar, “the lofty lucre of renown.” Ac- 
cordingly, sir, the recognition of individual excellence, the signalizing 
of it by appropriate tokens of appreciation, is not merely a high privi- 
lege of a university, it is a duty. The privilege and the duty are 
enhanced when the recipient of the honor, however seemingly remote, 
austere and passionless the field of his triumphs, yet is one whose 
spirit is warm and rich with the hues and the interests of humanity. 

Mr. President, I have very great pleasure in presenting to you, 
for the degree of doctor of science in this university, Doctor Carl 
Runge, professor of mathematics at the University of Gottingen, 
Kaiser Wilhelm professor in Columbia University, representative here, 
to our delight and edification, of a great and friendly empire, citizen 
also and personal representative of the republic of science. 


In conferring the degree upon Dr. Runge, President Butler said: 


Carl Runge—professor of applied mathematics in the University 
of Gottingen, which was founded by royal charter from the hand of 
that King of Hanover who, as George II of England, granted the 
charter for King’s College out of which Columbia has grown; Kaiser 
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Wilhelm professor in this University; representing not only a new 
and important development in the great field of mathematics, but also 
the scholarship, the good will and the academic comity of the German 
people, I gladly admit you to the degree of doctor of science in this 
University. 

In presenting Professor Jespersen, Brander Matthews said: 


It is one of the most marked characteristics of modern scholarship 
that it is at the same time racial and cosmopolitan. In every coun- 
try there are now students toiling untiringly at the investigation of 
their own language and literature, while there are also other students 
indefatigable in the exploration of other languages and of other liter- 
atures. The standard history of Spanish literature is the work of an 
American, Ticknor; and the most interesting history of English litera- 
ture is the work of a Frenchman, Taine,—unless it is the work of 
another Frenchman, Jusserand. 

Our own language has attracted the attention of not a few scholars 
of alien speech; but no one of them has devoted himself to it with 
more whole-hearted enthusiasm or with a more penetrating insight 
than a distinguished Dane. He has an intimate acquaintance with its 
past history and a sympathetic understanding of its present condition. 
He has made plain the fact that English is a most advanced speech, 
that it has fortunately got rid of many grammatical complexities which 
still cumber other tongues, and that in its bold freedom it is the most 
masculine of modern languages. By his inspiring labors he has placed 
us all under unforgettable obligations. 

I have the honor to present to you to receive a degree at your 
hands the professor of English philology at the University of Copen- 
hagen, Otto Jespersen, Ph.D., visiting professor of English philology 
at Columbia University. 


In awarding the degree to Dr. Jespersen, President Butler said: 


Otto Jespersen—professor of English philology in the University 
of Copenhagen, an institution whose beneficent activity began before 
America was discovered, visiting Danish professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity, carrying forward with originality, broad scholarship and zeal 
the study of the structure and form of our English speech, I gladly 
admit you to the degree of doctor of letters in this University. 

ete ak 


On Saturday afternoon, February 12, 1910, a large and distin- 
guished audience gathered in the theater of Barnard College to cele- 
brate the completion of the twentieth year of the College and to com- 

Barnard Anni- ™memorate the one hundredth anniversary of the 

versary Exercises birth of Frederick Augustus Porter Barnard, the 
tenth president of Columbia University, who rendered such signal ser- 
vice to the cause of the higher education of women. The exercises 
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had been arranged by the trustees of Barnard College. Of the trus- 
tees, some twenty were seated on the stage of the theater; with them 
were members of the faculty of the College and invited guests. In the 
audience were representatives of colleges and schools from a wide ter- 
ritory, some having come even from Canada. The National Educa- 
tional Association, too, was well represented. 

The exercises began with prayer by the Reverend Dr. Grosvenor. 
The presiding officer, Dr. Silas B. Brownell, chairman of the board of 
trustees, welcomed the speakers and guests, and then introduced the 
first speaker, the Honorable Joseph Hodges Choate, whose theme was 
the history of Barnard College. Mr. Choate dwelt in interesting fash- 
ion on the various steps taken more than twenty years ago which re- 
sulted ultimately in the establishment of Barnard College, and of the 
wonderful progress made by the College in its short twenty years of 
life. He emphasized the fact that Barnard College owed its largest 
gifts to the generosity of women, and dwelt, in conclusion, on the needs 
of the College; great as has been the progress already made, much- 
needed developments wait now on increase of resources. Mr. Choate 
was followed by President Butler, whose address on the life and work 
of President Barnard is published elsewhere in this number. After 
the address by the President, the exercises were brought to a close 
by the benediction. Later tea was served in Brooks Hall. Through- 
out the afternoon the buildings of Barnard College were open to 
inspection. 

Kg Ok 

Mr. Stephen Baker, recently elected a trustee of the University, 
has been the president for the past seventeen years of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. He is a son of a New York merchant and was 
born at Hyde Park in 1859. Since 1875, he has 
been engaged in business in this city, and for nine 
years was the confidential secretary of the late Mr. John S. Kennedy, 
whom he has been chosen to succeed on the board of trustees. He has 
long been identified with large financial interests and is now a director 
of the Astor Trust Company, the Bankers Trust Company, the Barker 
Chemical Company, and the New York Clearing House Building 
Company, and a trustee of the Bowery Savings Bank. He is also 
a warden of St. James’s Church and actively interested in a number of 
philanthropic organizations, including St. Luke’s Hospital, of which he 
is a manager, the New York City Mission and Tract Society, and the 
Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium, of both of which he is treasurer, and 
of the United Charities, of which he is secretary. 


The New Trustees 


FREDERICK PAUL KEPPEL, ’98 HARLAN FISKE STONE, ’98 L 


APPOINTED DEAN OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE APPOINTED DEAN OF LAW SCHOOL 


WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN, ’80 STEPHEN BAKER 


SECOND ALUMNI TRUSTEE NEW TRUSTEE 
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Mr. William Fellowes Morgan, ’80, ’84 S, nominated as second 
alumni trustee on December 3 and elected to the board on December 6, 
was born at Clifton, Staten Island, in 1860. His preparation for col- 
lege was obtained at Rugby, England, St. Paul’s School, Concord, and 
Dr. Sachs’s school in New York. He received the degree of A.B. from 
Columbia College in 1880 and that of E.M. from the School of Mines 
four years later. Mr. Morgan was a member of the track-team and 
captain of the foot-ball team, and was also president of the Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association. After a period of extensive traveling, he 
entered the cold storage business in New York City, being at present 
secretary and treasurer of the Brooklyn Bridge Freezing and Cold 
Storage Company and president of the Harrison Street Cold Storage 
Company. Mr. Morgan has made his home for more than twenty 
years at Short Hills, N. J. For several years he has been president of 
the Board of Education of Millburn Township, and he has twice repre- 
sented his district in the State legislature. Mr. Morgan has always 
shown deep interest in the Y. M. C. A., being president of the City 
Organization and a member of the Graduate Advisory Board of the 
Columbia branch; he is also a trustee of the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beirut. He is treasurer of the United States Golf Association, as 
well as of the Science Alumni Association, which he represented for 
several years on the Alumni Council. 


* OK OK 


Harlan Fiske Stone, appointed dean of the Law School at the Jan- 
uary meeting of the trustees, was born at Chesterfield, N. H., in 1872. 
He attended Amherst College, graduating with the degree of B.S. in 
1894. Immediately after graduation he served for 
a year as sub-master of the Newburyport and Put- 
nam High Schools, Newburyport, Mass., and spent the following year 
at Adelphi College, Brooklyn, as instructor in history. In 1898 he 
received the degree of bachelor of laws from Columbia, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar of the State of New York and began the practice of 
law in New York City in the same year. In 1899 he was appointed 
lecturer in law at Columbia and in 1903 adjunct professor of law, 
resigning his professorship in 1905. He is at present engaged in the 
practice of the law as a member of the firm of Wilmer, Canfield and 
Stone, with offices at 49 Wall street. Mr. Stone is a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa and other societies. 
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Frederick Paul Keppel, who was appointed dean of the College by 
the trustees at their meeting in February, was born in New York City 
in 1875. He graduated from Columbia College with the degree of A.B. 
in 1898, and spent the first two years after graduation with Harper and 
Brothers in an editorial capacity. The following two years he served 
as assistant secretary of the University, being appointed secretary in 
1902, a position that he has filled to the present day. Mr. Keppel has 
been a member of the administrative board of the summer session since 
1904, and served as acting librarian during the interim between the 
death of Dr. Canfield and the assumption of office by Mr. Johnston. 
From 1900 to 1902 he was secretary of the Alumni Association of 
Columbia College, and he has been president of his class since 1903. 
He has also been secretary of the American Branch of the Association 
for International Conciliation since 1907. 

*k *K x 


The autumn session of the Modern Language Conference was held 

in the theater of Barnard College on the afternoon of Monday, Decem- 

Modern Language ber 6. Professor Otto Jespersen of the University 

Conference of Copenhagen, professor of English philology 

in Columbia University 1909-10, presented a paper on “ An artificial 

international language,’ which was discussed by Professors Cohn and 
Remy and by other members of the division. 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


December meeting—Mr. William 
Fellowes Morgan, A.B. 1880, M.E. 
1884, on the nomination of the alumni, 
was elected a member of the board to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. John Crosby Brown. A letter 
from Mr. Morgan tendering his resig- 
nation to take effect June 30, 1916, was 
received and placed on file. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: To the anonymous donor of 
the sum of $5,000, to be used in the 
provision of equipment for patholog- 
ical surgery at the medical school; to 
the anonymous donor of the sum of 
$5,000, to be expended in the purchase 
of equipment for the department of 
electrical engineering; to Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt, of New York, for his 
gift of $2,500 toward the special main- 
tenance fund for 1909-10; to Mr. Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, of New York, for his 
gift of $2,500 to be applied to the spe- 
cial maintenance fund for 1909-10; to 
Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran for his 
gift of $2,500, being his semi-annual 
contribution to the special maintenance 
fund for the year 1909-10; to Mrs. C. 
M. Rolker, of New York, for her gift 
of $1,000 to establish the Charles M. 
Rolker, Jr., Prize Fund; to the repre- 
sentatives of the various committees 
having charge of the reception given 
on the University Grounds on October 
2, under the auspices of the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration Commission, for 
their gift of $1,000, the income of 
which is to be used annually for the 
purchase of medals, cups or other prize 
or prizes, to be known as the Columbia 
Hudson-Fulton prize or prizes; to Mr. 
George G. Heye, class of 1896, Sci- 
ence, for his gift to the University 
of $600 for the maintenance of a fel- 
lowship in the department of anthro- 
pology for the academic year 1909-10; 
to Mr. George G. DeWitt, of the class 
of 1867, for his gift of $250, a con- 
tribution to the library fund to be es- 
pecially applied to the care of the 
Dutch books contained in the library 


and the building up of the collection; 
to Professors Van Amringe, Cole, 
Smith, D.E., Pupin, Kasner, Maclay, 
Keyser and Fiske, for their gift of 
$50 to meet the contribution on be- 
half of Columbia University for the 
support of the transactions of the 
American Mathematical Society for 
the year 1909. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the 
trustees be tendered to Mr. and Mrs, 
George Blumenthal, of New York, for 
their gift of $13,000 to establish the 
George Blumenthal, Jr. scholarship 
fund, the income of which is to be 
awarded to students of medicine tc 
cover the cost of tuition or for other 
purposes, in amounts of not less than 
$250, and not more than $500 per an- 
num in the case of any single student. 

The clerk was instructed to present 
to Dr. Weir Mitchell, a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a photo- 
graphic facsimile of the Royal Brief 
granted by King George III, in 1762, 
authorizing the collection of funds 
throughout Great Britain for Kings 
College and the College of Phila- 
delphia. 

George W. Kirchwey was appointed 
dean of the law school for the re- 
mainder of the academic year. Presi- 
dent Rush Rhees, of the University of 
Rochester, was appointed baccalaureate 
preacher for the Commencement of 
1910. Jules Victor Haberman, M.D., 
was appointed instructor in neurology 
from November 15, 1909, to June 30, 
1910. The appointment of Ralph W. 
Gifford, Pro-Dean of the Fordham 
University law school, to be lecturer in 
law, was confirmed. 

Edward W. Scripture, M.D., now 
director of the psychiatric laboratory, 
was promoted to be associate in psy- 
chiatry, and Hugh Auchincloss, M.D., 
now assistant in surgery, to be instruc- 
tor in surgery. 

Upon the request of the faculty of 
political science, Charles A. Beard, 
Ph.D., adjunct professor of politics, 
was assigned to a seat in that faculty. 

The following resignations were ac- 
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cepted: Harry A. Cushing, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of law, to take effect November 
16, and Dr. David S. Snedden, adjunct 
professor of educational administra- 
tion of Teachers College, to take effect 
December I, 1909. 

January meeting —Mr. Stephen Baker 
was elected to fill the vacancy in the 
board caused by the death of Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The following officers and members 
of standing committees were elected: 
Chairman, Mr. Rives; clerk, Mr. Pine; 
to succeed Mr. Kennedy on the com- 
mittee on finance, to serve until 1915, 
Mr. King; to succeed Mr. Low on the 
committee on buildings and grounds, 
to serve until 1915, Dr. Cheesman; to 
succeed the Rev. Dr. Coe on the com- 
mittee on honors, to serve until 1915, 
Rev. Dr. Manning; to succeed Mr. 
Low on the committee on honors, to 
serve until 1912, Mr. Rives; to succeed 
Dr. Cheesman on the committee on 
education, to serve until 1915, Mr. 
Bangs; to succeed Mr. Carpentier on 
the committee on the library, to serve 
until 1915, Mr. W. F. Morgan. 

The regular order of business hav- 
ing been suspended, the degrees of 
doctor of science and doctor of let- 
ters were conferred upon Carl Runge, 
Kaiser Wilhelm Professor, 1909-10, 
and upon Professor Otto Jespersen, 
respectively, in the presence of the 
trustees, of the University Council and 
of the divisions of mathematical and 
physical science and of modern lan- 
guages and literatures. 

The resignation of Professor Chan- 
dler was received and the following 
minute was adopted: 

The board of trustees of Columbia 
College have received with great re- 
egret the resignation of Professor 
Charles F. Chandler, Mitchill profes- 
sor of chemistry, and direct that the 
following entry be made in the min- 
utes of the trustees: 

In receiving the application of 
Charles F. Chandler, Ph.D., M.D., 
LL.D., Sc.D. (Oxon.), Mitchill pro- 
fessor of chemistry, to be relieved of 
active service at the close of the pres- 
ent academic year, the trustees. wish 
to place on record an expression of 
their sincere appreciation of the dis- 
tinguished service which Professor 
Chandler has rendered to Columbia 
University and to the science of chem- 
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istry during his long and active career 
as teacher and investigator. 

Immediately upon receiving the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy from the 
University of Gottingen in 1856, Pro- 
fessor Chandler entered upon his life 
work of academic ‘teaching. From 
1857 until his appointment in 1864 to 
be professor of chemistry at Columbia, 
Professor Chandler was head of the 
chemical department of Union Col- 
lege. On his transfer to Columbia in 
1864, he threw himself heartily and 
generously into the task of developing 
the newly organized school of mines. 
In addition to the heavy duties of his 
professorship, Professor | Chandler 
served for thirty-three years as dean 
of the school of mines, and to his 
effective and conscientious administra- 
tion of its business that great school 
owes no small share of its usefulness 
and prestige. Besides bearing the 
burden of administrative and teaching 
duties, Professor Chandler found time 
for important public service during 
many years incumbency of the presi- 
dency of the health department of the 
City of New York. He has also been 
an enthusiastic and prolific investiga- 
tor of chemical problems, particularly 
those arising from the application of 
the science of chemistry to the public 
health and to the various forms. of 
industrial activity. Professor Chandler 
is a member of the chief learned so- 
cieties, at home and abroad, in which 
chemists are represented, and he has 
received well-merited recognition at 
the hands of his colleagues in chem- 
istry in England, as well as in 
America, together with the highest 
honors of the University of Oxford. 
The chemical museum of the Univer- 
sity, which has been built up by his 
efforts and in no small part by his 
generosity, is unique of its kind and 
will remain a monument to his un- 
tiring activity. 

Professor Chandler will carry with 
him into his retirement the affectionate 
regard and esteem of two generations 
of students, as well as of a host of 
colleagues on the teaching staff of the 
University. 

The trustees record their grateful 
appreciation of this long and gener- 
ous career of devoted service. 

The thanks of the trustees were 
tendered to Mr. M. Hartley Dodge of 
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the class of 1903 for his gift of $2,- 
500 toward the special maintenance 
fund for 1909-10; to Mr. Archer M. 
Huntington for his gift of $500 to be 
used toward the salary of Mr. A. F. 
Bandelier, lecturer in American arche- 
ology; to Mr. G. Harton Singer, ’80 
Science, for his gift of $25 to be ap- 
plied, through the department of Ger- 
man, to the purchase of illustrative 
photographs; to Mr. Benjamin B. 
Lawrence of the class of ’78, for his 
gift of $250 to maintain the Lawrence 
scholarship in the school of mines for 
the year I909-I0. 

The Trustees authorized the prepa- 
tation and publication through the 
Columbia University Press of a defi- 
nitive edition of the complete works 
of John Milton, under the editorship 
Gi Wialliamo beasirents ee) Cae 
professor of English literature. 

An appropriation was voted for the 
equipment of a laboratory for the use 
of college students in elementary 
chemistry. 

The committees on education, build- 
ings and grounds and the library sub- 
mitted annual reports which were re- 
ferred to the committee on finance, 
under the by-laws. 

The following appointments were 
made: James heeler, Ph.D., 
LL.D., professor of Greek arche- 
ology and art, to be dean of the fac- 
ulty of fine arts; Nelson Glenn Mc- 
Crea, Ph.D., professor of Latin, to be 
administrative head of the newly orga- 
nized department of classical phil- 
ology; Cassius J. Keyser, Ph.D., Ad- 
rain professor of mathematics, to be 
administrative head of the department 
of mathematics, from July 1, 1910; 
Harlan F. Stone, A.M., LL.B., to be 
professor of law and dean of the law 
faculty, from July 1, 1910; (upon the 
recommendation of the Medical Fac- 
ulty) Andrew B. Yard, M.D., Charles 
Herrman, M.D., and T. Wood Clarke, 
M.D., to be assistants in diseases of 
children. ; 

The following changes of title were 
made upon the recommendation of the 
medical faculty: Walton Martin, M.D., 
from instructor in clinical surgery to 
instructor in surgery, from Jan. 1, 
1910, to June 30, 1910; James A. Mil- 
ler, M.D., from instructor in clinical 
medicine to associate in clinical medi- 
cine. 


University Legislation 
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The President reported the election 
of Henry S. Redfield, A.M., LL.D, 
Nash professor of law, to be delegate 
in the University Council for the term 
ending June 30, 1911, vice Professor 
Kirchwey, appointed dean. 


February meeting —The invitation 
to Columbia University to be repre- 
sented at the forthcoming celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation of the University of 
Berlin was accepted, and President 
Butler was designated as the repre- 
sentative of the University on that 
occasion. 

The thanks of the trustees were 
tendered to Mr. William K. Vander- 
bilt, Mr, Frank A. Munsey and Miss 
Olivia E. P. Stokes for their gifts to 
be applied to the purchase of the block 
bounded by 116th and 117th streets, 
Amsterdam avenue and Morningside 
drive; to the donors of $1,250 for 
salaries in the department of philos- 
ophy; to Homer E. Sargent for his 
gift of $1,000 for the department of 
authropology; to Mr. Leopold Neu- 
gass for $1,000 given in memory of 
his son for the equipment of a chem- 
ical laboratory; to the following con- 
tributors to a fund of $639 for pur- 
chase of equipment for the depart- 
ment of Germanic languages: George 
Blumenthal, Jacob H. Schiff, Isaac N. 
Seligman, Rudolph Keppler, Dr. Willy 
Meyer, A. Pagenstecher, H. C. von 
Post, Felix M. Warburg, Paul M. 
Warburg, George H. Diehl, Fritz 
Achelis, Martin Beckhard, Antonio 
Knauth, Charles Raht, C. F. Stiefel, 
Philip Ruprecht, Leopold Schmid, 
Mrs. C. Fechheimer, and Gustav Heu- 
bach; to John Neilson for his gift of 
$240 to the Bruce fund; to the Wawe- 
pex Society for their gift of $200 to 
maintain the John D. Jones scholar- 
ship for 1910-11; to Mr. F. Augustus 
Schermerhorn, of the class of 1868, 
and to Mr. John S. Huyler for gifts 
to maintain special scholarships dur- 
ing the current year; to Mrs. Henry 
Villard and to Mr. Samuel F. Fels for 
contributions toward salaries in the 
department of anthropology; to the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commis- 
sion for their gift of a set of colored 
slides for the illustration of the his- 
tory of the discovery and development 
of the Hudson River. 

Resolved: That the chemical museum 
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of the University be hereafter known 
as the Chandler chemical museum in 
honor of the long and generous ser- 
vice of Charles F. Chandler, Ph.D., 
Mitchill professor of chemistry, who 
will retire from the active service of 
the University on June 30, I9QII. 

The President presented the annual 
report of the Vanderbilt Clinic for the 
year ending December 31, 1909, show- 
ing a balance on December 31, 1908, 
of $7,420.00; sale of prescriptions, etc., 
$20,013.36; interest on investments, $5,- 
737.09; Vanderbilt Clinic Day Camp, 
$4,999.92; total, $47,170.97. Expendi- 
tures, $36,903.23. Balance, December 
31, 1909, $10,267.74. 

The following appointments were 
made: Frederick Paul Keppel, A.B. 
1898, now secretary of the University, 
to be dean of Columbia College for 
three years from July 1, 1910; Profes- 
sor James Chidester Egbert to be di- 
rector of the summer session and of 
extension teaching from July 1, 1910; 
to the administrative board of exten- 
sion teaching and summer session: 
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Professors Egbert, director, Hervey 
and Woodbridge, Messrs. Keppel and 
Furst; J. S. Reid, Litt.D., of Caius 
College, Cambridge, to be lecturer in 
classical philology for the academic 
year 1909-10; Arthur L. Smith, M.A, 
to be lecturer on political philosophy 
during the academic year 1909-1910. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed (for the second half of the 
academic year 1909-10): Ralph W. 
Gifford to be lecturer in law; Harlan 
F. Stone, dean-elect, to be lecturer in 
law; J. W. Parks to be lecturer in 
law; Jesse E. Beans to be assistant in 
drawing, vice John A. Hoag, resigned. 

E. B. Wilson was elected to the Uni- 
versity Council for the term ending 
June 30, 1910, vice C. J. Keyser, absent 
on leave. 

The following resignations were ac- 
cepted: F. H. Sykes as director of ex- 
tension teaching, to take effect Janu- 
ary 31, 1910; H Parker, assistant 
professor of physics, to take effect 
June 30, IQIo. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


December meeting.—The election of 
the following delegates to the Council 
was recorded: Professor Henry S. 
Redfield from the faculty of law, to 
succeed Professor Kirchwey, appointed 
acting dean of the faculty in the place 
of Profess or Cushing, resigned. 

The President announced that the 
trustees had approved the recommen- 
dation of the Council (see minutes of 
April 20, 1909), regarding the con- 
solidation of the divisions of classical 
philology (comprising the departments 
of Greek and Latin) and of Oriental 
languages into a new division of anci- 
ent and Oriental languages. 

Resolved, that the rule requiring the 
vote of the faculty concerned to per- 
mit students to change their major 
subject for the higher degrees be abol- 
ished, and that such change be allowed 
when approved by the departments 
concerned in conjunction with the 
dean of the graduate faculties. 

Resolved, that the following para- 
graph be substituted for the first part 
of section 7, page 182, of the Univer- 
sity catalogue for 1908-09, and that 
the rule, as adopted, be applicable to 


candidates for the degree of master 
of arts in the summer session: 

“ Diplomas are issued on Commence- 
ment Day, on the third Tuesday in 
October and on the third Tuesday in 
February. Corresponding to these 
dates, respectively, applications for 
examination for the degree of master 
of arts must be filed with the regis- 
trar by April 15, July 15, and Decem- 
ber 15. The application should be ac- 
companied by the completed essay re- 
quired for the degree. Extension of 
time for the completion of the essay 
may be granted only by the dean of 
the graduate faculties, or (in July) 
by the director of the summer ses- 
sion. A candidate must have such 
general knowledge of his principal sub- 
ject, apart from the satisfactory com- 
pletion of particular numbered courses, 
as may be deemed necessary by the 
department concerned.” 

The academic calendar for 1910- 
I9I2 was adopted. 

The last day of the second half-year 
falls on the second Wednesday in 
June, and the academic year opens 37 
weeks before that date. The second 
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half-year opens on Wednesday, 109 
weeks from the opening of the first 
half-year. 

Resolved, that it is the sense of the 
Council that the calendar for 1910- 
I9QII and thereafter should be so 
drawn as to make the Christmas holi- 
days comprise fourtee:. days and no 
more. 

Resolved, that it shall be the duty of 
the dean of the graduate faculties, in 
the second half-year, to notify each 
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department of the final dates prior to 
which examinations are to be held 
and reports made to the registrar. 

Resolved, that provision should be 
made for two University services to 
be held at 11 a. m. on the Wednesday 
preceding Thanksgiving and on the 
first day of the second half-year; and 
that every effort be made at these ser- 
vices to promote the sense of the com- 
mon life, purposes, and ideals of all 
members of the University. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Miss Myra Kelly, a graduate of 
Teachers College in 1890, who em- 
bodied her experience as a teacher in 
her widely known “Little citizens” 
and “ Wards of liberty,” has collected 
in “The golden season” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) eleven stories of her col- 
lege days. They have, necessarily, a 
narrower appeal than her earlier work, 
and the Teachers College of her day 
has been quite transformed, but the 
stories will prove delightful to college 


students and instructive to college 
teachers. The prejudices and pranks 
of the heroine and her circle are 


characteristic and amusing, and college 
officers may study with profit their 
views of snap courses and cuts, of 
study and examinations; of their nar- 
row and dull, or serious and clever 
fellows; of professorial ineptitude or 
brilliancy. One story of deliberate and 
successful manipulation of student 
public opinion is especially illuminating. 

Odes on the generations of man, 


by Hartley Burr Alexander, ’or Ph.D. 
The Baker & Taylor Company, 1910. 

La Philosophie de S. S. Laurie par 

Georges Remacle, professor a l’Athé- 
née royal de Hasselt. M. Weissen- 
bruch and Henri Lamertin, Bruxelles, 
1909. 
Surgical diagnosis, by Alexander 
Bryan Johnson, ’85 M, professor of 
clinical surgery in the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. Volume 1, with 
one colored plate and 257 illustrations 
in text; volume 2, with 3 colored 
plates and 253 illustrations in text; 
volume 3, with one colored plate and 
274 illustrations in text. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York and Lon- 
don, 1910. 

Nautical science—in its relation to 
practical navigation—together with a 
study of the tides and tidal currents, 
by Charles Lane Poor, professor of 
astronomy in Columbia University. _Il- 
lustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London, toto. 


STUDENT. LIFE 


The attention of the undergraduates 
is now focused upon the Varsity Show, 
which will be given in the new ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor the week of 
March 7. “The King of Hilaria” is 
the name of this year’s production, the 
book being by F. J. Felbel, ’11 C, and 
J. T. Lang, ’10 F.A., while the music 
is the work of T. R. Murray of the 
law school. There are thirteen parts 
in the cast, most of which are taken 
by new men. 


The Columbia University Christian 
Association has appointed a _ special 
secretary to look after its Bible study 
classes. There are now fourteen of 
these classes meeting during the noon 
hour during the week, and the records 
show two hundred and fifteen men 
enrolled. There are special classes for 
various groups of students, including 
among others lawyers and Japanese. 


The Biological Club is the latest or- 
ganization to make its appearance on 
the campus. The Politics Club holds 
its meetings this year in the form of 
dinners at the Faculty Club. 


A special series of addresses on 
“Vocations,” to be given by promi- 
nent alumni, has been arranged by 
Chaplain Knox and the alumni secre- 
tary, Dr. Tombo. The aim of this 
course is to have well known alumni 
present the opportunities both for suc- 
cess and service offered by the various 
professions and occupations, so that 
the students may be assisted practi- 
cally in choosing and shaping their 
life work. The speakers and dates are 
as follows: 

March 1—Mr. Frederick R. Coudert, 
’90, of Coudert Brothers, “ Law.” 

March 8—Mr. Benjamin Bowden 
Lawrence, 78S, “ Engineering.” 

March 15—Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, 
’85 M, Dean, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, “ Medicine.” 

March 22—Rey. Leighton Williams, 
760, 7781, Pastor, “Amity. Baptist 
Church, “ Ministry.” 

March 29—Mr. Frederick Coyken- 
dall, ’95, Manager, Cornell Steamboat 
Co., “ Business.” 


April 7—Mr. Willard V. King, ’80, 
President, Columbia Trust Co., “ Bank- 
ing.” 

April 14—Mr. Charles P. Sawyer, 
81S, of the New York Evening Post, 
“ Journalism.” 

April 2i—Mr. Louis D. Ray, ’82, 
Head Master, Irving School, “ Teach- 
ing.” 

April 28—Mr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
98, Dean-elect, Columbia College, 
“ Academic administration.” 

May 5—Mr. Henry Hornbostel, 
’*o1 F.A., of Palmer and Hornbostel, 
“ Architecture.” 


A highly successful Kings Crown 
smoker was held at the Commons on 
the evening of March 16 as a testi- 
monial to the victorious Varsity 
basket-ball team and as a send-off for 
the Varsity crew, which began out- 
door training on the previous day. 
Speeches were made by Dean Van 
Amringe, Dean Goetze, James Duane 
Livingston, ’80, James Myers, ’04, and 
eekiend eit 10: 


JUNiIoR WEEK 


The opening function of Junior 
Week was the Ball, which was held 
on Friday evening, February 4, at the 
Plaza, and it was all that a Junior 
Ball ought to be. Two hundred and 
fifteen people were present and though 
the expenses exceeded a thousand dol- 
lars, the committee report a financial 
gain for the class. On Saturday even- 
ing all Columbia went to see The 
Dollar Princess at the Knickerbocker 
and with banners, streamers and 
flowers made the night memorable for 
actors and audience alike. The an- 
nual Glee Club concert came on Mon- 
day evening in Earl Hall. Both the 
singers and the mandolin club stirred 
up much Columbia spirit, the concert 
proper being followed by a dance of 
eighteen numbers. The Junior Tea on 
Tuesday afternoon brought out a large 
attendance of charming girls with their 
escorts. The basket-ball game with 
Yale on the evening of the same day 
settled two things: first, that the 1910 
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team was fit to stand beside our last 
year’s champions in skill, speed and 
pluck, and secondly, that the Athletic 
Association tickets were bringing out 
a better cheering section this year 
than we have seen in years. From the 
very first the game was Columbia’s, 
and though their opponents fought 
hard, they were able to end the first 
half with a score of 20 to 6. In the 
second part Coach Fisher let some of 
the less experienced men have a try 
at the visitors, and though the game 
was never in danger, the score was 
evened somewhat, standing at the 
close 29 to 21. On Thursday evening 
Columbia met Yale in a hockey-match 
at the St. Nicholas Rink, and though 
our men played steadily and well, the 
opponents proved better at shooting 
the puck and won the game by 5 
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goals to 1. Three athletic meets came 
off in the gymnasium on Friday even- 
ing. In the gym-meet with Harvard, 
the result was a tie, both sides gaining 
3 firsts, 3 seconds, and 3 thirds. Co- 
lumbia lost the fencing match to 
Princeton by a score of five bouts to 
four, while the exhibition wrestling 
bout between Hager and Latimar, 
both former champions and now at 
Columbia, resulted in a tie. Though 
not properly an event of Junior week, 
many of the visitors of the class at- 
tended the Alumni basket-ball game 
on Saturday evening, February 12, and 
watched our team defeat Pennsylva- 
nia by a score of 33 to 11. Though 
somewhat rough, the playing on both 
sides was good, that of our men being 
encouraged by the cheers of a large 
section of students and alumni. 


ATHLETICS 


Columbia is growing accustomed to 
supremacy in basket-ball. After the 
splendid record of last year, many 
looked somewhat dubiously on the 
material for 1909-10. Every intercol- 
legiate game, however, has proved 
that the team could be depended on to 
win. One of the pleasant things to 
consider is the fact that nearly all of 
the team will be with us again next 
year. The following students consti- 
tuted the team: Forwards, Captain 
Kiendl and Mahon; center, Alexander ; 
guards, Benson and Lee; substitutes, 
Osterhout, Carson, Mendelsohn and 
Spencer; manager, N. O. Rockwood. 
The result of the games is as follows, 
the sole defeat having been adminis- 
tered to the team by the alumni. 


December 3—Trinity .......... 24-8 
December 10—Georgetown ..... 2I-II 
December 17—Penn. State ..... 19-13 
January 7—Princeton ....... 40-9 
January 11—Alumm ......... 21-22 
January 15—Princeton ....... 27-15 
January 18—Wesleyan ....... 34-10 
February 8—Yale...... My ost 29-21 
February 12—Pennsylvania .... 33-II 
February 15—Yale ............ 17-II 
February 22—Carlisle ......... 53-10 


February 26—Pennsylvania .... 


Manager C. H. Ramsdell, ’10, of the 
base-ball team has arranged a promis- 
ing series of games for the spring. 


Many of these games will take place 
on South Field, where a temporary 
grandstand is to be erected. Outdoor 
practice was begun the second week in 
March, and Coach Fultz, a graduate 
of Brown University, feels greatly en- 
couraged by the material on hand. 
The schedule is as follows: 

April 2—Rutgers at South Field. 
April 6—St. John’s at South Field. 
April 9—City College at South Field. 
April 133—Pennsylvania at South Field. 
April 16—Princeton at Princeton. 
April 20—Fordham at Fordham. 

April 23—Cornell at Ithaca. 

April 27—Stevens at South Field. 
April 30—West Point at West Point. 
May 4—N. Y. U. at Ohio Field: 
May 7—Georgetown at South Field. 
May to—Brown at South Field. __ 
May 14—Crescent A. C. at Bay Ridge. 
May 28—Yale at South Field. 

June 1—Syracuse at South Field. 
June 4—Trinity at Hartford. 

June 7—Syracuse at Syracuse. 

The hockey team ended its season 
on February 26, having been defeated 
in every intercollegiate contest. The 
wrestling, gymnasium, swimming and 
fencing teams have all passed through 
an unusually active season, although 
few victories were recorded. 


The track team has arranged an in- 
teresting schedule for the spring sea- 
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son, including dual meets with Pratt 
Institute, U. S. Naval Academy, and 
Princeton. The 1913 team will meet 
the DeWitt Clinton High School and 
the Newark High School. The annual 
indoor meet and relay carnival was 
held at Madison Square Garden on 
the evening of Saturday, March 12, 
being followed by a smoker and re- 
ception for the visiting competitors at 
the Columbia University Club. The 
two mile Graduate Intercollegiate Re- 
lay was won by Columbia (Zink 19009, 
Sanders 1909, Hoyns 1908, and Ken- 
nedy 1909), with Yale second; time 
8 minutes, 19 3-5 seconds. The one 
mile Columbia Interclass Relay was 
won by the class of 1910, with I9QII 
second. 


The Rifle Club of Columbia has had 
a most successful season and is at 
present tied for the championship of 
the Intercollegiate Rifle Shooting 
League, having won six matches out 
of seven. There are ten college clubs 
in the league and their standing is as 
follows: 
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Coriell y. cae seer eee 5 2 
George Washington Univ. .. 3 4 
Us SuGoll Vict Sunes R 4 
Louisiana University ....... I 6 
University of Nevada ...... I 6 
Delaware) Colleges avatars (o) 7 


The collections for the Athletic As- 
sociation come in slowly, but with en- 
couraging regularity. On February 
28, $4,400 had been collected from the 
students, $2,575 from the alumni, and 
$350 from officers of the University. 
James Myers, ’o4, secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A., has been appointed graduate 
manager of the Columbia University 
Athletic Association, and James A. 
Taylor, ’o5, has been appointed as- 
sistant. 

Mr. F. S. Bangs, chairman of the 
Intercollegiate Rowing Association, 
has announced that six universities 
will compete at Poughkeepsie this 
year: Columbia, Cornell, Syracuse, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and George- 
town, 

The soccer team opened its intercol- 
legiate season on March 12 by defeat- 


Correce Won Lost jing Haverford College at Haverford 
Washington State Coll. ..... 6 tL) byetheescorenot yeitom ia lnethemiunse 
Coluimbtay iis Artente © stem ee ais 6 I league game of the season Pennsyl- 
University oflowa 7.......- 6 I vania defeated Haverford by the score 
University of Idaho 2.2... 5 Pp Ki, 3h 10) OL ID), Ise, 1BODc 

NOTE 
The annual bibliography of the 1909 has been printed separately and 


officers of the University for the year 


will be distributed by the Librarian. 


ALUMNI RECORD 


At no time in the history of the 
University have the alumni been more 
actively engaged in promoting its best 
interests, and unquestionably much of 
the present activity in alumni circles 
may be attributed—aside from the es- 
tablishment of alumni headquarters at 
the University—to the successful car- 
rying out of the plan for alumni rep- 
resentation on the board of trustees. 
The second nominating committee met 
in the trustees’ room on the afternoon 
of December 2, 1909, and nominated 
on the third ballot Mr. William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, ’80, 84S. 3,033 votes 
were cast by nineteen associations, the 
only absentee being Mr. Paul D. Cra- 
vath, representing the Kansas City 
Association. The delegates and the 
voting strength of each association are 
given in the following table: 

College 938 
Justus A. B. Cowles ’83 Pol. Sc. 
Edward L. Patterson ’86, ’88 L. 
Ellery O. Anderson ’98. 

Science 939 
Daniel E. Moran ’84S. 
Wheaton B. Kunhardt ’80 S. 
Edward E. Sage 77S. 
aw 293 
William C. Cammann ’o1, 93 L. 
Gustavus Town Kirby ’95S, ’98L. 
Albert W. Putnam ’97, ’oo L. 

Medicine 206 
George G. Cochran ’84 M. 

James A. Booth ’78, ’82M. 

Walter Mendelson ’79 M. 

Ph.D. 115 
Frederic Ludlow Luqueer ’o4, 

796 Ph.D. 
Edmund Steele Joy ’88L, 92 Ph.D. 
Albert P. Hallock ’80S, ’83 Ph.D. 


California 36 
William Thornton Lawson ’82, 
ronnie: 
Colorado 28 
Daniel Wade Tears ’84. 
District of Columbia 54 


Marcus Benjamin ’78S. 
Barclay E. V. McCarty ’84 Pol.Sc. 


Illinois 62 
Edwin Rodney Fiske ’92. 
George H. Clark ’93 S. 


Indiana 25 
William Waller ’78. 

Kansas City 26 
Paul Drennan Cravath ’86L. 

Minnesota 29 
Milo Roy Maltbie ’97 Ph.D. 

New Jersey 116 


Charles Mandred Lum ’81. 
Ruford Franklin ’86, ’88 L. 
William Ogden Wiley ’82. 


Philadelphia 26 
Lemuel Whitaker ’8r1. 

Pittsburgh 31 
George Harton Singer ’80S. 

St. Louis 26 
Arthur Turnbull ’86 Pol. Sc. 

Washington State 25 
Francis May Simonds ’87S, 

89 Ph.D. 

Western New York 25 
Edward H. Brush ’87. 

Wisconsin 25 


William Bittle Symmes, Jr. ’98, 
ON! ML, 


Yonkers 34 
William Forster ’81 Pol. Sc., 
83 L. 
3059 
Mr. Morgan was duly elected a 


member of the board at a meeting of 
the trustees held on December 6. 


Several new associations have been 
organized during the winter under the 
auspices of the Alumni Council, namely 
those of Japan, with headquarters in 
Tokio, of Cuba, with headquarters in 
Havana, of Northern New York, with 
headquarters in Albany, of the Lehigh 
Valley, with headquarters in Allen- 
town, Pa., and of Yonkers, N. Y. The 
graduates of the classes prior to 1880, 
College and Science, have formed the 
Society of the Older Graduates, of 
which Dean J. Howard Van Amringe, 
60, is president. Efforts are also be- 
ing made to organize the alumni re- 
siding in Texas, as well as those in 
Montana. 
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No less than twenty-five meetings of 
out-of-town alumni associations have 
taken place during the past few months, 
at the great majority of which the 
University was represented by one or 
more officers. Dean-elect Keppel of 
the College attended gatherings in St. 
Paul (January 19), Omaha (January 
24), Lincoln, Neb. (January 25), Kan- 
sas City (January 27), Columbia, Mo. 
(January 28), St. Louis (January 29), 
and Champaign, Ill. (January 31). 
Dean Kirchwey of the Law School was 
present at meetings in Chicago (Feb- 
ruary 23), Indianapolis (February 25), 
and Pittsburgh (February 26); Dean 
Lambert of the Medical School at- 
tended the Buffalo meeting on March 
4, and Acting Dean Carpenter of the 
graduate schools met the alumni at 
Madison, Wis., early in January and 
those of Philadelphia on January 27. 
Professors Carl Runge and Adam L. 
Jones were guests at the New Jersey 
Alumni Association meeting at East 
Orange on December 18, and the 
alumni secretary, Professor Tombo, at- 
tended meetings in Albany (December 
16), New Jersey, Allentown (January 
8), Philadelphia (two meetings), Mil- 
waukee (February 19), Chicago, Ann 
Arbor (February 24), Cleveland (Feb- 
ruary 25), Columbus (February 26), 
and Buffalo. The Yonkers Associa- 
tion met on November 23, that of 
Japan on December 4, that of Cuba on 
January 3, that of the District of Co- 
lumbia on January 28, and that of 
Colorado on February 26. Professor 
Francis Carter Wood, P. & S., was 
present at the Buffalo meeting on 
March fourth. 

The Alumni Associations of the 
Schools of Science and Architecture 
held an enthusiastic dinner at the Hotel 
Astor on February 2, 1910, a large dele- 
gation of members of the Societies of 
the Older Graduates and Early Eigh- 
ties being present. Daniel E. Moran 
84S, served as toastmaster, and 
speeches were made by John W. Alex- 
ander, Rossiter W. Raymond, Thomas 
B. Stearns, ’81S, of Denver, John A. 
Bensel, W. H. McIlroy, W. H. Mc- 
Elroy, President Butler, and Professor 
Chandler. On April 2 a dinner will be 
given to Professor Chandler at the 
Waldorf-Astoria by his former stu- 
dents and his colleagues. Pierre P. 
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Ricketts, ’71 S, is chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements. 


The annual meeting of the Columbia 
University Club was held on December 
13, 1909. Following are the officers 
elected for the new term: President, 
J. H. Van Amringe, 60; vice-presi- 
dent, John B. Pine, ’77; secretary, 
Archibald Douglas, ’96L; treasurer, 
Frederick Coykendall, ’95. Board of 
governors, term expiring 1912: Rich- 
ard A. Monks, ’94 S, John J. Conover, 
98S, William Lawson, ’82, Edward 
DeWitt, ’86, Allen B. A. Bradley, ’oz2. 
Term expiring 1910: Alexander B. 
Simonds, 773. Committee on admis- 
sions, term expiring I912: Eugene 
Klapp, 89 S, Henry L. Bogert, Jr., ’o4, 
William B. Symmes, ’98, Arthur L 
Willis, ’05, Foster Ware, ’o8. 

At an informal meeting of the Club 
held on the evening of February 8 a 
portrait of Dean Van Amringe, presi- 
dent of the Club since its organization, 
was presented as the gift of almost 
three hundred alumni. The portrait was 
painted by Mr. John W. Alexander. 
It is a three-quarter length figure, 
almost life size, and represents the 
Dean in his academic gown. The 
presentation was made on behalf of 
the subscribers by John B. Pine, 777. 

Alumni Day was fittingly celebrated 
on February twelfth, an extensive and 
interesting program having been ar- 
ranged by the committee of the 
Alumni Council, consisting of William 
Curtis Demorest, ’81, Frederick P. 
Keppel, ’98, and Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 
?or Ph.D. An exhibit in the library of 
photographs, prints, etc., illustrating 
the life and services of Dean Van Am- 
ringe, attracted much attention and 
was visited by several hundred alumni. 
The alumni and their friends almost 
filled St. Paul’s Chapel at the organ 
recital held early in the afternoon, and 
upon its conclusion adjourned in a 
body to the Horace Mann Auditorium 
to listen to a highly interesting lecture 
by Mr. Augustus Post, secretary of 
the Aero Club of America, on “ Navi- 
gating the air—The development of 
the art of flying.” The lecture was 
fully illustrated by stereopticon views 
and several moving pictures, Mr. Post 
holding the attention of his large audi- 
ence for almost two hours. At the 
beefsteak dinner held in the Com- 
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mons at 6:30, informal speeches were 
made by Dean-elect Keppel, Thomas 
B. Stearns, ’81 S, of Denver, Pierre de 
P. Ricketts, ’71 S, and Julien T. Davies, 
66,—Dean Van Amringe presiding. 
The day’s celebration was brought to 
a happy close by the defeat of the 
Pennsylvania basket-ball team by the 
score of 33 to 11. On Sunday after- 
noon, February 13, an Alumni Service 
was held in St. Paul’s Chapel, the ser- 
mon being delivered by the Rev. Dun- 
can Hodge Browne, ’05, vicar of the 
Bronx Church House. 


The committee on alumni subscrip- 
tions for the General Athletic Associ- 
tion has sent the following appeal to 
all graduates: 

The Columbia University Athletic 
Association has been formed with the 
object of fostering athletic sports at 
Columbia University, of establishing 
and maintaining a fund in aid of ath- 
letics, of regulating and supervising 
through a graduate manager the ex- 
penditure of all moneys for athletics 
in the University, and with the advice 
and codperation of the separate ath- 
letic associations of formulating and 
maintaining a general athletic policy for 
the University. The association com- 
prises the constituent associations rep- 
resenting the following sports: Row- 
ing, track, baseball, basketball, hockey, 
association football, lacrosse, wrestling, 
tennis, golf, swimming, fencing, gun, 
gymnastics. 

The association has been endorsed by 
the President of the University, the 
University committee on student orga- 
nizations, and all the constituent asso- 
ciations. The general supervision over 
the affairs of the association is exer- 
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cised by the University committee on 
athletics, acting as a board of direc- 
tors. The general fund of the asso- 
ciation is being raised by alumni and 
undergraduate subscriptions of $10.00 
each, entitling the subscribers to tickets 
of admission to all home games and 
other athletic contests conducted upon 
grounds under the control of the asso- 
ciation, and to the privileges of mem- 
bership in each constituent association. 
The total estimated aggregate expenses 
of all athletics, over and above the 
amount covered by gate receipts and 
the income from trust funds, for the 
season of 1909-1910, is $16,000. The 
undergraduates have subscribed over 
$8,000, $3,040 of which has been paid in 
since December Ist. The Association 
looks to the alumni for the balance of 
the necessary fund and needs your 
help. 

You are earnestly requested, in case 
you have not yet done so, to mail your 
check for $10.00, payable to Columbia 
University Athletic Association, to 
Charles S. Danielson, treasurer, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 
The subscription of sufficient funds to 
this association will obviate the annoy- 
ance of repeated appeals for funds by 
the several athletic organizations. 

The annual midwinter reunion of the 
Alumni Association of Columbia Col- 
lege will be held on the evening of 
Monday, April fourth. All graduates 
and former students of the College 
are invited to be present, whether they 
are members of the Association or not. 
The meeting is to be held at the Al- 
dine Association, Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-third street. 


NECROLOGY 


CHARLES STEWART SMITH, a trustee of Barnard College, died on the thir- 
tieth of November, 1909. He was born at Exeter, New Hampshire, on the 
second of March, 1832. Coming to New York as a boy, wholly without re- 
sources, he obtained employment as a salesman in a dry-goods store and rapidly 
rose until he became one of the most successful merchants in the city. During 
his life he was trustee of the Greenwich Savings Bank, the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, and the Broadway Tabernacle, from all of which he resigned, and he was 
at the time of his death a director in the Fifth Avenue Bank, the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, the United States Trust Company, the German-American Insur- 
ance Company, and the German-Alliance Insurance Company. He was also 
president and director of the Woodlawn Cemetery and vice-president of the 
City and Suburban Homes Company, a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and of New York University. In 1886, he was elected president of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, which position he held for seven years, de- 
clining further reelection. He thereupon became honorary member of the 
Chamber and a life member of the executive committee. In connection with 
this he was active in the Lexow Police Investigation Committee and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Committee of Seventy that helped to elect 
Mayor Strong in 1894, and was later chairman of the Citizens Union. As a 
member of the Rapid Transit Commission he took an active part in the develop- 
ment of the present subway. On the board of trustees of Barnard College, to 
which he was elected on December 8, 1905, his great practical acquaintance with 
institutions and his profound knowledge and sagacity made his counsel of 
inestimable value, and the College has suffered a severe loss in his death. 


Mrs. Matcorm D. WuitMan (Janet Alexander McCook), a trustee of 
Barnard College, died on the seventeenth of December, in the twenty-ninth 
year of her age. She was graduated from Barnard College in the class of 1902 
and received the degree of master of arts from Columbia University the fol- 
lowing year. Her work in college and in the graduate school was of a high 
order and she distinguished herself especially in history, economics, zoology, 
and philosophy, as well as by her personal qualities. She was elected a member 
of the board of trustees on December 14, 1906, and served thereon until her 
death. Her intimate acquaintance with the college, her sympathy with its aims 
and its needs, her enthusiastic scholarship, and her high Christian character, 
made her an invaluable member of the board and gave promise of the greatest 
future usefulness. She was a woman of rare quality and distinction and her 
loss is irreparable. 


SPENCER TRASK, who was killed in a railway collision on December thirty- 
first, was a trustee of Teachers College since 1889 and chairman of its board 
from 1893 until 1904. During a larger portion of that period he was chairman, 
also, of the building committee which chose the present site of the College and 
erected all but the most recent buildings. He was also president of the cor- 
poration which built Whittier Hall in 1901 and presented it to the college in 
1908. Mr. Trask was a graduate of Princeton, president and director of elec- 
trical enterprises and a director of railways, a trustee of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary and one of the founders of the National Arts Club. Mrs. 
Trask is the author of “The little town of Bethlehem” recently presented by 
the Ben Greet Players. 
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Barry, Daniel Edmund, M.D. 1875, 
died in New York City on March 13, 
1910, aged 60 years. 

CHISHOLM, James Raymond, A.B. 
1894, died in Brooklyn on December 
5, 1909. 

CHITTENDEN, Horace Hatch, LL.B. 
1876, died at Burlington, Vt, on De- 
cember 27, 1909, aged 54 years. 

CxHurcH, Stewart, M.D. 1870, died 
in Brooklyn on January 18, 1910, aged 
64 years. 

Dewinc, Oliver M., M.D. 1887, su- 
perintendent of the Long Island State 
Hospital, died in Brooklyn on March 
16, I910, aged 47 years. 

Duysters, George F., class of 1879 
Law, died in New York City on De- 
cember 25, I909. 

Fisk, Clinton B., A.B. 1892, died at 
San Antonio, Texas, on November 209, 
1909. 

GARDNER, Eugene Terry, LL.B. 1863, 
died at Morristown, N. J., on Decem- 
ber 31, 1909, aged 70 years. 

Haicu, Clifford Shepard, Mech.E. 
1909, died at Denver, Col., on Janu- 
ary 2, 1910. 

Hance, Theodore F., M.D. 1882, 
died near Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 9, I9IO. 

Hearn, Edward David, A.M. (hon.) 
1872, died at New Malden, Kingston 
on Thames, England, on August 20, 
1909, aged 77 years. 

Hopkins, Rev. Herbert Muller, A.B. 
1893, died in New York City on Jan- 
uary 13, 1910, aged 39 years. 

Iserin, George Adrian, LL.B. 1875, 
died at St. Paul, Minn., on November 
8, 1900. 

Kine, Oliver Richardson, M.D. 1852, 
died at Plainfield, N. J., on March 13, 
IQIO. 

William Brooks, 


LESSIG, class of 
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1899 Law, died at Wildwood Crest, N. 
J., on August 20, 1909. 

Mercer, Frederick Wentworth, M.D. 
1862, died at Chicago, Ill, on Febru- 
ary 10, 1910, aged 71 years. 

Naszuco, Joaquim, LL.D. 1906, Bra- 
zilian ambassador to the United States, 
died at Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
Ary, 17.) LOL! 

Netson, Gifford A., A.B. 1900, died 
in Brooklyn on December 5, 1909, 
aged 33 years. 

Newron, William Kelly, M.D. 1877, 
died at Paterson, N. J., on December 
I9, 1909, aged 59 years. 

Patterson, C. Godfrey, LL.B. 186s, 
died in New York City on January 5, 
I9QI0, aged 75 years. 

PritcHarp, William Henry, LL.B. 
1905, died at Kane, Pa., on Novem- 
ber 28, 1909. 

RaynoLtps, Edward Vilette, LL.B. 
1882, professor of comparative con- 
stitutional law and civil government at 
Yale University, died in New York 
City on January 26, I910, aged 50 
years. 

RicHarps, Rey. William R., class of 
1877 Law, pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, died in New York City 
on January 7, IQI0. 

Rime_r, Chester C., A.B. 1900, died in 
St. Louis, Mo., on January 27, 1910, 
aged 31 years. 

Ritter, Theodore, LL.B. 1869, died 
in Brooklyn on January 19, 1910, aged 
73, years. 

ScHELL, Edward Heartt, LL.B. 1873, 
died in New York City on January 
25, IQIO. 

SEAMAN, Frederic C., class of 1903 
Law, died at Wilmington, Del., on 
January 17, 1910, aged 30 years. 

SpaLpING, Alfred Matthias, M.D. 
1883, died at Speonk, L. I, N. Y., on 
January 3, 1910, aged 50 years. 
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